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‘[T « Supreme Council is still fumbling in 
secret with the Turkish question, and each 
week that passes leaves the situation in 
the Middle East more complicated and more ominous. 
Only scraps of the truth are known in this country, 
and all requests for information in the House are met 
by Mr. Bonar Law with the stock answer, that it 
would be inadvisable to say anything. There has 
been a change of Government in Turkey, but the real 
meaning or possible consequences of the change are 
obscure. The Armenians in Cilicia are still being 
harried. British and French forces have been dis- 
patched to overawe the Turks. Warships also are 
concentrated at Constantinople. Though there appears 
to be no evidenee that the Porte has any power to 
check Mustapha Kemal Pasha’s activities in Asia 
Minor or to prevent massacres and brigandage, whether 
committed by him or anyone else. Meantime the 
irrelevant quarrel over Constantinople and the Khalifat 
is still in full swing. The Indian Moslem delegation 
is denouncing “‘ the importation of religious bigotry ” 
by Christian Bishops. Lord Bryce is disputing with 
Mr. Ameer Ali as to whether India has protested 
sufficiently against Armenian massacres. And now 
we learn that President Wilson is taking the field as a 
champion of the “‘bag and baggage” policy. We 
have long ceased to be surprised by any action of 
President Wilson, though the Fourteen Points 
But perhaps this is a Fifteenth Point ? 
* * * 

Those who can take their eyes for a moment from 
Constantinople and the Armenians may see trouble 
brewing at other points among the ruins of the Otto- 











man Empire. Some of it will come to a head when 
the Treaty appears, some of it is serious enough already. 
The Arab Nationalists are rampant in Syria. “ Anti- 
Jewish excesses’ are reported in Palestine. The Emir 
Feisul is believed to be involved in certain difficulties. 
No doubt he is, and possibly he has views and aims 
which will presently involve us also in difficulties. 
For the rest, there are the claims of Greece and Italy 
on the Mediterranean coast of Asia Minor to be dis- 
posed of, and the claims of Persia both for territorial 
rectifications and for reparation for damage from 
Turkey. We do not suppose, of course, that this last 
matter will give the Supreme Council much anxiety, 
since Persia is a weak nation. And similarly we 
presume that Eastern Thrace will be allotted without 
any qualms to Greece, despite Bulgarian claims, since 
Bulgaria, as she has already learned to her cost, is 
merely a beaten enemy. But there are possibilities 
even in the unfortunate Persians and Bulgarians, 
and the prospect of adding another ’ 


“sé 


mistake” or 
two to the Treaty does not make us over-cheerful. 
In any case, we do not expect the Supreme Council 
to make a good settlement with Turkey, but we trust 
sincerely that it will make a speedy one. Disaster 
is creeping nearer with every day’s delay. 

* * * 

Mr. Lloyd George denied on Monday any knowledge 
of the claims which the Polish Government is putting 
forward as the basis of hypothetical peace negotiations 
with Russia. Presumably it was one of those denials 
which are founded on a technicality—such as that 
Mr. Lloyd George had no “ official’ knowledge of the 
matter, or that the Polish Government’s proposals 
were not “claims,”” but merely tentative suggestions. 
At all events, there appears to be no doubt that what 
Poland is proposing is that Russia should negotiate 
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*‘ on the basis ” of the Polish frontiers of 1772. Before 
that date the frontier line ran approximately from 
Riga almost to Pskoff and Kief and thence to within a 
hundred miles of the Black Sea. A Poland so defined 
would include about three times the area and popula- 
tion of Poland proper. If any other even of the newest 
Governments of Europe had been reported to have 
advanced so grotesque a proposition no one would 
have believed the report. But of Polish ambitions 
all things are possible. Needless to say, however, 
there is no chance of negotiations ever taking place 
on such a basis. If there is to be modification of the 
de facto frontier which exists to-day between Russia 
and Poland, it is likely to be in favour not of the 
latter but of the former. 
. * * 


The fact that “ Ulster” has decided in advance to 
accept the Government’s Home Rule Bill will be 
regarded, we suppose, all over the world as decisive 
evidence of the character of the measure. Few people 
outside Ireland have either the knowledge or the 
patience to study the actual text of the Bill for them- 
selves, but everyone will understand that proposals 
which commend themselves to the Ulster irreconcil- 
ables cannot possibly represent a serious and honest 
attempt to settle the Irish problem. The Bill will 
thus fail not merely to achieve its main ostensible 
purpose, but even to convince the world of England’s 
bona fides in relation to Ireland. It is reported that 
Mr. Asquith will move the rejection of the Bill on its 
second reading. We hope that the report is true and 
that he will be supported in the division by every 
Liberal and Labour member in the House. It is not 
a question of defeating a particular measure so much as 
of vindicating, so far as is possible, the honour of this 
country, by showing that the nation as a whole does 
not regard the Bill as an adequate fulfilment of its 
obligations towards Ireland and has no intention of 
being a party to the fraud. 

* * * 


A letter which appeared in the Times this week 
from Mr. Henry Harrison raises a question of great 
importance in connection with the future financial 
relations of Great Britain and Ireland. In the present 
as in all previous Home Rule Bills provision is made 
for the payment by Ireland of an annual contribution 
towards “Imperial” expenditure on the army and 
navy and the other “reserved’’ services. Mr. Har- 
rison’s claim is that in this as in other respects Ireland 
is entitled to Dominion status, that is to say, to be 
under no obligation to make any but voluntary contri- 
butions towards Imperial expenditure. Canada and 
Australia, he points out, enjoy the protection of the British 
Fleet without being obliged to pay a penny towards 
its upkeep. The case he makes out is strong, but we 
are not sure that it is entirely valid. The present 
‘““Dominion”’ status in this matter is admittedly 
anomalous. Moreover, the British Isles are a geo- 
graphical unit, and the position of Ireland can never 
be on all fours with that of Australia. On the other 
hand, those who accept the principle of “ self-deter- 
mination” for Ireland cannot defend the right of the 
British Parliament to assess and impose a tribute on 
Ireland for this or any other purpose. We do not 
think, however, that the problem will be very difficult 


to solve, once the principle is accepted that Anglo- 
Irish relations are to be determined not by the fiat 
of the British Parliament, but by negotiation between 
the British Government and an Irish Constitutional] 
Assembly. As a free agent Ireland should not, and 
probably would not, object to giving a formal reecog- 
nition of her obligation to contribute to Imperial 
expenditure and of the principles on which the contri- 
bution should be assessed. The “Irish Problem” 
is the problem of making Treland a free agent; once 
that is done most of the difficulties which seem so 
insuperable will disappear. 
* * * 


The Labour set-backs at recent by-elections, of which 
Horncastle is the latest example, are not surprising, and, 
in some cases, at any rate, are to be directly attributed 
to the poor quality of the candidates. Labour, indeed, 
is now reaching a critical point in its political career, A 
few months ago the by-elections indicated a remarkable 
swing of doubtful voters towards Labour; now the 
doubtful voter seems to be more inclined to patronise 
Mr. Bottomley. If Labour is to rely upon political 
action, as the Trades Union Congress decision seems to 
indicate that it intends to do, there is only one hope of 
suecess. It must produce candidates who have some- 
thing more to recommend them than a long official 
connection with some influential Trade Union. It is 
not a question of class, for if there are dangers in a 
purely Trade Union party, there are also dangers in the 
indiscriminate adoption of any middle-class volunteer 
who is prepared to pay his own election expenses. The 
point is that more consideration will have to be given 
to the political aptitude and ability of candidates before 
they are put forward. This, no doubt, involves changes 
in the Party constitution, so as to place less financial 
control in the hands of the individual Unions and more 
in those of the local Labour parties. The sooner the 
need for this change is realised the better for clearly 
on its present lines the Party is not likely to be able 
to form an effective Government, or indeed a Govern- 
ment at all. The result of a continuance on these 
lines is therefore almost certain to be the creation of 
a far stronger revival of the demand for “ direct action,” 
based on a further disillusionment as to the effectiveness 
of Labour’s Parliamentary leaders. 


* * * 


The Miners’ decision in favour of “direct action” on 
the question of mines nationalisation was as much a 
foregone conclusion as the Trades Union Congress 
decision in favour of political action. In the cireum- 
stances it can hardly be regarded as more than.a 
demonstration, for the miners must have been pretty 
certain, when they gave it, that the Trades Union Con- 
gress would not be in a mood to endorse their demand 
for a general strike. Nevertheless, the decision is 
significant as evidence of the strong feeling among the 
miners that nationalisation must be secured. The vote 
is indeed to some extent misleading, for the districts 
which voted for “direct action”’ mostly did so by very 
large majorities, while those which voted the other 
way did so by majorities which were narrow. This 
does not, however, mean that the miners are likely to 
rush into industrial action against the views of the 
other Trade Unions. Their real decision is that of their 
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adjourned Conference meeting on Friday after the 
Trades Union Congress decision. If, as is expected, 
they have decided, by the time these notes appear, 
to launch a new wage demand, the decision against 
“direct action’’ on the nationalisation issue may well 
mean for the public no more than a respite. For it is 
extremely likely that this demand, which for months 
past has only been held back in order to avoid con- 
flicting the nationalisation issue, will precipitate a 
further crisis. It is therefore very premature to con- 
gratulate ourselves on our escape from “direct action” ; 
for, in fact, the mining crisis remains exactly where it 
was, and we are no nearer than before to any escape 
from a situation which shows every prospect of becoming, 
before long, intolerable for the consumers as well as 
for the miners. 
* * * 

The proposal which is apparently to be made by the 
Royal Commission on Income Tax that the method of 
deduction at source should be extended to a further 
large class of incomes has, no doubt, much to recommend 
it from the point of view of the tax-gatherer, but it is 
hardly likely to pass unchallenged in Labour circles. 
If it is carried into effect, and if, as is practically certain, 
the Government’s Unemployment Insurance Bill passes 
into law, the wage-earners’ income (unless he is below 
the exemption limit) will be subject to three deductions 
at source made by his employer—for sickness insurance, 
unemployment insurance, and income tax. The prin- 
ciple of making the employer the agent of the State 
in its dealings with the worker is thus marked out for 
simultaneous extension in two ways. When the Insur- 
ance Act was passed in 1911 those who opposed it 
realised that the plan of using the employer as an agent, 
once introduced, would be readily extended to other 
eases. There is, however, in the present proposal a 
further objectionable feature, for either there will 
have to be an even more elaborate system of rebates 
than exists at present, or the employer will have to 
make enquiries into the family status of his employee, 
and a further encouragement will thus be given to 
domestic inquisitions, which are coming to be more 
in fashion with the adoption of American methods of 
“ Scientific Management.” This applies with equal 
foree to the professional man who is an employed 
person, and it is likely that he, too, will take strong 
objection to the proposal, if it coincides with the con- 
fident forecasts which are now being made. There is 
ample room for simplifying and improving the machinery 
of income tax collection without extending deduction 
at source to earned incomes, and it is satisfactory to 
hear that the Commission is likely to recommend the 
constitution of much larger collecting areas. This 
should do much to simplify the problem, both for the 
tax-gatherer and for the unfortunate income-tax payer, 
who is now frequently bombarded with demands from 
several different collectors in respect of the same income. 

* * * 


The calling by the National Federation of General 
Workers of a special conference to discuss their future 
attitude to the Joint Industrial Councils established 
under the Whitley Report is an event of importance ; 
for the General Workers are among the groups of 
Trade Unions which took up the Report most strongly, 
and they are represented on the majority of the 
Councils now in existence. If they were to decide 
against remaining on the Councils the Whitley scheme 
would suffer a death-blow; for, although a few big 
Councils would be unaffected, the Whitley movement, 
aS a movement distinct from the mere establishment 
of ordinary conciliation machinery, might be said to 

ave come to an end. There is no doubt that on the 
Labour side there is growing dissatisfaction with 


the work of the Councils, not so much as being defi- 
nitely bad, as because they involve considerable ex- 
pense in return for very small accomplishments. Trade 
Boards, on the other hand, are at present increasing 
in popularity, and it is significant that a Conference 
of the Trade Unions represented on Trade Boards 
is to meet for the purpose of discussing the establish- 
ment of a central co-ordinating agency. Before the 
war the necessary work of co-ordination was done 
by the National Anti-Sweating League; but with 
the growth in the number and strength of the Unions 
concerned in Trade Board work, it is recognized that 
the time has come for the work to be taken over by a 
definitely Labour organization. Already, the majority 
of the trades covered by Trade Boards have passed 
out of the stage of being completely or almost com- 
pletely unorganized into what the Whitley Report 
termed the ‘“‘semi-organized”’ status. The concen- 
tration of Trade Union effort upon the problem should 
result in bringing Trade Board rates more into harmony 
with those prevailing in other occupations. 
* a a 


The road-transport crisis of last week passed off accord- 
ing to plan. There was never, indeed, any great ee 
of an immediate strike, and the strike atmosphere 
which was created probably served the purpose of 
preventing sporadic outbreaks. The reference of the 
road-transport workers’ wages claim to the Industrial 
Court settles the matter for the time being, though 
it is quite possible that sectional disputes will arise 
out of the inevitable necessity of enforcing the award 
on non-federated employers. These, however, are not 
likely to be serious. There is little doubt that the 
workers concerned will receive a substantial advance, 
which is indeed in their case overdue. They have 
been, in the past, very badly organized, and split up 
among a number of small Unions which have not 
been able to look after their interests effectively. 
This accounts for the low rates which many sections 
of carters and motormen are still receiving. The 
success of the Transport Workers’ Federation in getting 
the numerous Unions concerned to act effectively 
together is one of its most remarkable achievements, 
and is bound to produce its effect in a substantial 
levelling-up of rates throughout the country. It will 
also probably give a further impetus to the amal- 
gamation movement which has already begun, and 
persuade the Unions that a wider measure of combina- 
tion would further strengthen their position. Transport 
workers of all sorts can no longer be regarded, as they 
used to be regarded before the war, as a species of 
unskilled or even casual labourers. They are now 
a strongly organized group of workers, and the Trans- 
port Workers’ Federation has become a thoroughly 
effective negotiating body on their behalf. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Sir Edward Carson's 
strategical plan develops apace. Having accepted 
Home Rule for the North-Eastern Counties, his main 
concern seems now to be to prevent the application 
of the principle of self-government in any shape or 
form to the rest of Ireland. For this purpose he does 
not scruple to use the Southern Unionists, whose 
inglorious fate it is to provide arguments that strengthen 
the Orange case without reaping any benefit themselves. 
One might imagine that even Belfast would have a 
certain hesitancy about mentioning the Southern 
Unionists, the worst of whose troubles are directly 
due to their abandonment by the Covenanters. But 
qualms of this kind do not perturb Sir Edward Carson. 
Ignoring the fact that in cutting his enclave out of 
Ireland he has incidentally cut out a larger proportion 
of Nationalists than there are Unionists in the Southern 
area, he solemnly protests against the handing-over 
of “the lives and properties of loyal subjects”’ to 
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bloodthirsty Sinn Feiners. Naturally great play is 
made with Mr. Macpherson’s fiction of 200,000 armed 
Republicans prepared to “mutilate and murder” 
loyalists, and cynics are wondering if it was purely a 
coincidence that the Chief Secretary’s speech should 
be so aptly timed for Carsonite purposes. Less astute 
than their leader, the Orange newspapers give the 
game away by bidding their “ persecuted brethren ”’ 
find consolation in the fact that, though they will 
in future have neither lot nor part in Ulster, the 
Government, in view of the risk of — to them, 
cannot “honourably and safely set up a Parliament 
for the South and West of Ireland.” So far the 
Government have done exactly what Sir Edward Carson 
insisted they must do, and should they follow his 
guidance in this matter, as not only scaremongers 
feel they may, the net result of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
measure will be not to settle but to “Balkanise”’ 


Ireland. 
* * + 


PoLiTicAL CORRESPONDENT writes: I think Ministers 
A might have won credit for sincerity in their Home 
Rule legislation if they had proceeded by means of an 
Amending Bill instead of by an entirely fresh scheme. By 
adopting the former course they would have had the ground plan 
of the existing Act to work on, and, besides, would have escaped 
the odium of their final repeal clause. As the position stands, 
it is open to critics to allege that that clause is not only the Omega, 
but also the Alpha of the new policy—the dominating motive 
among three, the two others being (1) a hope of convincing the 
British electorate of the futility of extending to Ireland any 
more olive-branches, and (2) a similarly desperate hope of con- 
verting America and the Dominions to much the same view. 
* « * 


Amendment, it may be remembered, and not substitution, 
was the method proposed by the Asquith Government in 1914 
to disarm the antagonism of Ulster to the original Act. To 
some extent it is because he would have preferred a similar 
procedure now that Mr. Asquith (credited with an intention to 
move the rejection of the Bill) will probably be found voting 
against the second reading. Some of his friends, I am told, are 
doubtful of the tactical wisdom of such decisive action. They 
desire to see the Unionists as a Party and the Lords as a Chamber 
committed for the first time to a formal acceptance of the principle 
of Home Rule. Since thé Bill is to go forward in any event 
that argument would hardly seem to apply. 

* * * 

Why, I wonder, is Mr. Lloyd George saddled with sole responsi- 
bility for all the new peerages—eighty in two years, as some 
alarmist has been pointing out ? Is it forgotten that this multi- 
plication of titles is an inseparable feature of the Coalition 
system—that, just as there are nominally two parties now in 
power at the same time, so must there be a simultaneous sharing- 
out of honours to Coalition Tory and Coalition Liberal? I 
believe it to be the case that at the time when the first Coalition 
was formed this equalitarian principle was one of the first con- 
ditions to be laid down by the incoming Unionist Ministers, and 
it has been adhered to ever since. Consequently wherever one 
new shoot of nobility would have sufficed under the old party 
system, the Coalition now insists that two shall grow. When 
honours come to be taxed the sagacity of the arrangement may 
be expected to come home to the untitled among us. 

* * » 


In citing the late Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman in support 
of his interesting argument (in last week’s NEw STATESMAN), 
that the aggrandisement of the Prime Minister has come about 
concurrently with the weakening of the authority of the House 
of Commons, Lord Esher must have surprised many surviving 
members of the Campbell-Bannerman Parliament, though not, 
I suspect, any surviving member of the Cabinet of that period. 
Campbell-Bannerman, we are told, was an autocrat, and no one 
knew it better than he. Yet Lord Morley, in his Recollections, 
gives him a different character. I believe, however, that in his 
old chief's lifetime it was a genial saying of the same witness that 
constitutional government had not known such another despot— 
over the Cabinet. pose him in anything he had at heart— 
such was the character the sturdy old statesman enjoyed among 
his fellow-Ministers—and he could always get his way either by 
threatening them with his House of r,t or, in the last 


resort, by actually confronting them with that imperious body. 
But could a relationship of that kind, however disconcerting to 
the Cabinet, be justly described as a weakening of the authority 
of the Commons ? 


MAKING GERMANY PAY 


HE great Economic Memorandum, which had 
created so much anticipatory stir, has at 
last been published by the Supreme Council, 

It is a document of an imposing length and of a nature 
which would, we suppose, be impressive if there were 
any respect left, anywhere in Europe, for its authors. 
It tells us a great deal which we all knew before, and 
which numbers of intelligent persons in every country 
have long been trying to make their Governments 
realise. Our attention is solemnly called to the 
disorganisation of Europe, to the fact that there are 
still several wars going on, to the decrease of production, 
the inflation of currency and the prevalence of the 
gentle art of profiteering, and, finally, to that old 
panacea—the offspring of irreproachable sentiments 
out of intellectual bankruptcy—the “ co-operation 
of all classes” in putting things right. All this might 
have been said with equal truth—and with much more 
usefulness—a year or so ago. But there is little profit 
in discussing what the Supreme Council might have 
done if it had had a clear vision and a trifle more 
goodwill, or in criticising its ingenuous pronouncement. 
Let us recognise that beneath all its verbiage the 
Memorandum has a point. It is a discovery by the 
world dictators and their henchmen that they must 
do something beyond denouncing their enemies and 
preaching to their friends. 

They propose, in fact, to begin revising the Treaty 
of Versailles. It is not, of course, admitted that 
there is to be any revision ofthat sacrosanct instrument, 
and the beginning they make is a very modest one. 
They have agreed “that it is desirable in the interest 
alike of Germany and of her creditors that the total 
to be paid by her for reparation should be fixed at an 
early date.” The original proposals went further 
than this, and actually included arrangements for 
an international loan to Germany to enable her to 
supply herself with raw materials, besides the opening 
of normal relations with Russia. But the French put 
their foot down and overbore the good intentions 
of Signor Nitti and Mr. Lloyd George. ‘* Modifications ” 
were introduced at the instance of France—insisting 
on the priority of the French claims for the reconstruction 
of her devastated areas, and omitting any reference 
to a loan to Germany or to a new attitude towards 
Russia. 

What is the motive of France in this obstinate refusal 
to face facts? It is not mere blind vindictiveness, 
as some of the German newspapers seem to think 
in contrasting French policy with what they call “ the 
better democratic spirit emerging in England.” We 
believe the French people (or, at any rate, all that large 
part of it which is represented by its Parliament and 
its “big Press’’) is still suffering from a double anxiety. 
There is, first, the anxiety lest France shall be deprived 
of the “reparations” she needs for restoring the 
ravages of the German invasion; secondly, there is 
the anxiety lest any tampering with the Treaty should 
result presently in the complete crumbling away of 
the devices and safeguards so laboriously created 
for the security—or, as some might say, the Continental 
hegemony—of France. France has never made any 
concealment of the importance she attaches to main- 
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taining the integrity of the Treaty, and of holding 
the Germans to the performance of all their obligations 
under it. And when Mr. Lloyd George’s folly in the 
matter of the “war criminals” gave the French 
Government an opportunity of putting on the screw, 
they naturally seized it. They complained that they 
were not getting their proper deliveries of German 
coal. And France was as jubilant as Germany was 
depressed at the appointment of M. Poincaré, the 
“strong man,’ to the Presidency of the Reparations 
Commission. We do not believe that this state of 
mind betokens anything more than a _ desperate 
determination to cling to what M. Tardieu calls “‘ the 
legal basis of French security.” It is not necessary 
to suppose, as some critics do, that France is pursuing 
the Macchiavellian policy of pressing impossible 
demands on Germany in order to compass the permanent 
occupation of the left bank of the Rhine. That is, 
no doubt, a project which would commend itself to 
many of the militarists in France, but it is not the 
plan of the French people. 

But, whatever may be the motive, the results of this 
attitude in France are deplorable. M. Tardieu protested 
the other day that, “in reading this Memorandum, I 
felt that I was reading a note by Mr. Keynes, who 
untiringly supported all the financial arguments which 
are set forth in the Memorandum and which were 
condemned by the Treaty.” We confess that that 
feeling does not seem so shocking to us as it does to M. 
Tardieu. The world would have been a better place for 
all of us, including M. Tardieu, if a few of Mr. Keynes’s 
notes had been accepted. The fact is, that the French 
are involved in a vicious circle. They want, as someone 
said, to cut the cow’s throat and still to go on supplying 
themselves with milk from it. They cannot get repara- 
tions from a Germany which they insist on depriving of 
the means to make them. There are fools—not French- 
men only, but Englishmen and Americans also—who go 
to Berlin and return with travellers’ tales of German 
prosperity. But who believesthem? Every schoolboy 
knows the state of Germany, a prey to disease, hunger 
and despair. It is said that many German workmen 
are-enjoying wages 300 or 400 per cent. above pre-war 
rates. But the cost of most of the necessities of life 
has risen in a far higher ratio, and others are not pro- 
curable at all. The value of the mark is something over 
three farthings ‘instead of a shilling ; the whole country 
is a morass of almost worthless paper. How in these 
conditions are German workmen to produce in the large 
and cheerful way demanded of them? How are 
German industries to get their raw materials ? 
M. Tardieu says that it was ‘“‘ Great Britain who first 
shouted that Germany must pay. The Treaty 
made it possible, and more than any other country 
Great Britain must hold to it.” We have no wish to 
defend Mr. Lloyd George and his evil counsellors, or the 
British public who were gulled by them, against this 
charge. But it is evident that, whatever they said, the 
Treaty did not make it possible for Germany to pay. 
And when lunatics recover their sanity is it not a little 
ridiculous to suggest holding them to what they promised 
in their madness? If, then, we criticise and deplore 
French policy, it is not because we do not appreciate 
the needs and legitimate anxieties of France, still less 
because we pretend to any superior virtue in ourselves. 
The follies and crimes of the past fifteen months have 
been the joint work of both, with ample assistance from 
Italy and America and the rest of the victorious nations, 
according to their capacities. But the responsibility 





for the future is also the joint affair of both, and we are 
bound to protest against an attitude which will, if 
persisted in, make a total wreck of Europe. 

Whether the fear, so prevalent in France, of a re- 
suscitated Germany is or is not well-founded, is not the 
point. The question is whether, even from the narrow 
point of view inspired by that fear, the present attitude 
of the French Government can be justified. If a grave 
danger for France exists, how can it be averted by a 
policy which vastly increases the enmity of Germany, 
without—to say the least—strengthening the bonds 
which unite France to her Allies? Germany, having 
been decisively defeated, scarcely anything remains of 
those bonds but a sentiment, and, however strong the 
sentiment may still be, it is not as strong as it was twelve 
months ago—it will be weaker next year, and weaker 
still a year later. One would have supposed that the 
French, who in politics, as in other spheres, have always 
been realists par excellence, would have understood all 
this even more clearly than we do, and would above all 
things have avoided a policy which has the effect of 
alienating democratic opinion in this country and in 
America in favour of Germany. It appears, however, 
that French statesmen in their single-minded pursuit of 
the aim of weakening Germany, have overlooked the 
possibility that ultimately they may injure their own 
country even more by winning for it a position of moral 
isolation which, we have no doubt, is the last thing they 
really desire. Yet that is what is actually occurring. 
Germany, by reason of her sufferings, is gaining more 
and more sympathy in this country, where sentiment 
turns so easily in favour of the under-dog. For France, 
on the other hand, there is nowadays less sympathy than 
her very real sufferings entitle her to. And if we listen 
more readily to stories of starving children in Berlin and 
Leipsig and Vienna than to the woes of the devastated 
regions of France, it is the French Government that is 
mainly to blame. For France a vindictive policy, how- 
ever much it may be justified by past injuries, must in 
the long run be a suicidal policy, and if her statesmen 
have not realised that fact, it is time that ours pointed 
it out to them. 

We have gone far enough in the suppression of Ger- 
many. If her militaristic tendencies are not utterly 
destroyed it is mainly because the Peace Conference has 
done all that lay in its power to keep the remnants of 
them alive. It started by driving the young democracy 
into the paths of nationalist reaction. It continued, 
out of fear-and pride, to starve a helpless population. 
It has ordered them, in the name of justice, to perform 
impossible tasks. It has mocked them by setting up a 
League of Nations which they might not enter, and by 
creating a new “ German-Austria’’ with which they 
were forbidden to unite. It has made demands which 
by reason of their sheer absurdity it has been obliged 
to withdraw. It has sacrificed every shred even of that 
respect which conquerors may reasonably claim. And 
now Allied officers—that is to say, French officers—are 
being assaulted by ex-princelets and their bullies in the 
restaurants and streets of Berlin. The assaults may 
not be serious and, of course, they are duly apologised for. 
But the fact that they have been committed, with a 
large measure of popular acquiescence, if not approval, 
and by persons of such antecedents, means much. It 
means that we want a new policy towards Germany. 
And if that policy cannot be based on ideals of future 
international justice and amity, it can at least, we 
suggest to the French Government and the French 
people, be based on horse-sense. 
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LIBERTAD 


HAT Mr. Rudyard Kipling and his colleagues of 
the Liberty, League should dislike Bolshev- 
ism is not astonishing; that they should 
suppose themselves to be lovers of liberty is hardly 
more so. But it is very difficult to take seriously acam- 
paign, led by Mr. Kipling, Sir Rider Haggard, Lord 
Sydenham, and a number of Generals, and directed from 
an address in Bruton Street, Mayfair, for the purpose of 
convincing the people of Britain of the wickedness of Bol- 
shevism. The British Legionaries are another story alto- 
gether. They, too, are domiciled in a “good’’ West End 
residence; but then they propose not to talk but to ACT, 
and clearly it is wisest to mobilise an army in a 
friendly country. Mayfair is an excellent centre for 
the recruitment of a small and thoroughly select army 
for the class-war, but it hardly seems equally suitable 
for the headquarters of a great national and, if not 
democratic, at least anti-anti-democratic, campaign. 
Nobody need be worried that the Liberty League will 
prove a danger, either to its friends or to its foes. It 
will pass, as so many organisations of a similar kind 
have passed before it, either by mere dissolution or 
by the euthanasia of amalgamation with the Anti- 
Socialist Union or the Liberty and Property Defence 
League. But its foundation, and the emergence of 
the British Legionaries, is a sign of the times, and, 
despite their obvious futility, a welcome sign, for it 
is on the whole better that Mayfair and Pall Mall 
should take even the most wrong-headed interest in 
politics than that they should take no interest at all. 
White Guards have been a curse and a scourge to 
some Continental countries: here it is still possible 
to hope that they will serve merely as a harmless instru- 
ment for awakening the political consciousness of the 
“ smart set.” 

Only a few days ago, the daily newspaper which 
most nearly represents the opinions of the White 
Guards of Britain produced a poster with the mysterious 
legend “ Rushing Home Rule.’”’ The mind that imagined 
that poster is worthy of study. It is not merely difficult 
for the ordinary person to regard the Government's 
attitude towards the Irish question as that of “ rushing 
Home Rule’’: it is almost impossible to conceive that 
anyone could so regard it. Nevertheless, the Morning 
Post not merely accomplishes the feat, but is capable 
of repeating the performance almost every week-day, 
with Lord Sydenham filling in the week-ends in the 
Sunday Times. It is of no use to say, as the rustic 
said of the elephant, that “‘ there ain’t no such beast,” 
for quite clearly there are real people, Liberty Leaguers, 
British Legionaries, readers of the Morning Post, who 
are not merely convinced that Bolshevism, like Syndi- 
calism a few years ago and Socialism a few more, is 
‘the end of all things,” but that this end immediately 
threatens us in this country. Nor are such views 
wholly confined to Pall Mall and Piccadilly. There 
are business men who take the same sensational view, 
and there are Government departments whose heads 
are firmly convinced that Great Britain is a volcano 
of sedition that may at any time erupt. Sir Basil 
Thomson and his Special Branch at Scotland Yard 
send alarming messages to the Cabinet, and discover 
at least one new seditious organisation a week. And 
the number of people who feel that they have a mission 
—to stamp out Bolshevism—grows ever greater. 

In short, quite a number of the less intelligent 
members of the governing classes are losing their heads, 
and immensely enjoying the irresponsible feeling that 





results from the loss. The feeling that the whole 
fabric of law and order is menaced is pleasantly exhil- 
arating, especially to military gentlemen out of a job. 
We have not yet run mad with the thoroughness of 
the United States, and the disease has hitherto made 
serious inroads only in our unoccupied classes, but 
another revolution or two on the Continent would 
probably make all the difference and set our population 
alight with much the same sentiments of social solidarity 
as are now devastating America and filling her prisons 
with political offenders. An American editor recently 
declared that no one could be a good patriot unless 
he was actively proud of capitalism and regarded it as 
the best of all possible social systems. We have not 
yet reached that lunacy here; but the Liberty League 
may be a presage of the coming storm. It is not, 
however, a very serious presage, because we are not 
on the whole a feudal or militaristic country. The 
White Guard business will only become serious here 
when and if it is seriously taken up by our big business 
men. At present, these make incidental references 
to the horror of Bolshevism at company meetings, 
but they have not yet reached the state of mind in 
which they feel that much more is required of them. 
So long as anti-Bolshevik propaganda is left in the 
hands of Mr. Rudyard Kipling and his retired Major- 
Generals, there is no reason for sensible people to be 
alarmed. So soon as it spreads seriously to the business 
world—if it ever does—the point of danger will be 
reached. 

There are only two things which could cause a Bol- 
shevik revolution, or anything like it, in this country. 
One is the spread of Bolshevism over most of Contin- 
ental Europe, combined with a continued attempt, on 
Great Britain’s part, to overthrow it by arms or economic 
boycott. The other is sheer counter-revolutionary 
silliness on the part of our own governing classes, which 
might possibly lead the British workers to become 
Bolsheviks by mistake. It is not safe to dismiss this 
latter possibility as utterly fantastic and absurd, for 
our governing classes have succeeded, in face of extra- 
ordinary difficulties and by a remarkably resourceful 
display of stupidity, in turning an effective proportion 
of the population of Ireland into Sinn Feiners, and, 
having scored this great success, they are quite likely 
to turn their attention next to their own countrymen. 
Their task will be harder here, but it would take a 
bold man to say that it is beyond Mr. Churchill's 
intellectual resources. Judged by the standards which 
we apply to the government of Ireland, Mr. Churchill 
is eminently fitted to govern Britain. 


The complete failure of the “Direct Action” campaign 
shows that the Liberty League and the Home Office 
have a very difficult task before them in awakening 
industrial Britain to the need for a class-war. Doubt- 
less, the cheques which are now pouring into the former 
from private sympathisers, and the blank cheque which 
is allowed to the latter by a Parliament which com- 
placently allows the doubling of the Secret Service 
vote, will provide sufficient funds for a start, and doubt- 
less Lenin would willingly supplement these resources 
with ‘Bolshevik gold” if the Liberty Leaguers had 
wit enough to ask him. But, for all that, it will be 
uphill work, and the White Guards of England will 
hardly be rallied without another revolution or two 
somewhere. The people of England of all classes 
are still far more interested in their intimate personal 
concerns than in the rival political theories of Lenin 
and of Mr. Kipling. 
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Both Lenin and Mr. Kipling are politicians of a 
violent kind. They believe intensely in their respective 
theories of government, and neither of them cares a 
brass button what happens to ‘liberty ” while he is 
seeking to promote the triumph of his cause. Lenin 
founded a sort of “ Liberty League” in Russia when 
he helped to cause the disintegration of the old Russian 
Army in order to pave the way for the November 
Revolution. Mr. Kipling and his Liberty Leaguers 
would be quite as prompt in instituting a White Terror 
as Lenin was in instituting a Red Terror when his 
moment came. The only difference is that they would 
probably apply it with far less discrimination and 
economy of effort than Lenin has shown. The plain 
fact is that, whatever may be true of individuals in 
normal times, no class, and no body of men armed with 
a theory in which they really believe, will give “liberty” 
much of a show when they have been allowed to join 
battle. 

The question for us is whether we are going to follow 
Russia and Finland and Hungary, or even Germany 
or the United States, into some form of Red or White 
Terror in which personal decency of feeling and behaviour 
and care for liberty will inevitably be submerged. 
There are Reds and Whites who would like us to do 
this; but in this country there are at present more 
signs of activity among the Whites than among the 
Reds. It is true that a leftward drift is noticeable in 
the British Labour movement ; but there is a very long 
way for it to drift before we need even begin to be 
alarmed. There is a growing discontent, not merely 
with the abuses incidental to capitalism, but with the 
capitalist system itself; but discontent with capitalism 
is one thing, and a desire to slit the throat of the 
capitalist quite another, and of the latter sort of feeling 
there is probably a great deal less in this country just 
now than in the decade before the war. Even the 
left-wing leaders of Labour are still for the most part 
far from revolutionary; and the moderation of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party is frequently distressing 
even to men who would call themselves Conservatives. 
It is only Mr. Kipling and the Major-Generals who 
really show any thirst for blood; and it is possible 
that even the Morning Post still barks more than it 
would quite care to bite. 

This summary of the situation,is not intended as a 
plea for moderation ; for such a plea would seem, in 
the present state of opinion in this country, to be 
entirely superfluous. It is a plea to a few people who 
have lost their heads, and to others who are in danger 
of losing them, to keep cool. The feudalists of the 
Liberty League are, no doubt, quite prepared to die 
in the last ditch rather than surrender to the enemy 
within the gates. But it would surely be wiser to 
wait until the enemy presents himself and issues some 
summons to surrender. “‘ Show me the enemy,” said 
Seithenyn ap Seithyn Saidi, brandishing his sword ; 
but there was no enemy save the winds and waves. 
He would have been better occupied in repairing the 
embankment, which, as readers of the Misfortunes of 
Elphin will remember, was half-rotten when he 
hog om and likely to be three-parts rotten when 

e died. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S LAST 


STAND 


T is impossible to believe, after President Wilson’s 
latest blow in the fight over the Treaty, that 
any reality is left in the senatorial contest. The 

letter to Mr. Hitchcock, Democratic leader in 


the Senate, excerpts from which were published over 
here on Wednesday, ought certainly to have been 
cabled at length. Clearly it is a document of great 
importance, and what is described as its violent elo- 
quence would, if fully set forth, have provided a valuable 
commentary for those who had taken the view that 
the strong tone of the two Adriatic Notes proved the 
complete return of the President’s mental force. Two 
points, at all events, emerge from the letter. The first 
is that Mr. Wilson refuses to consider any reservations, 
if they are anything more than explanatory memoranda. 
The second is that by standing strictly by the text of 
Article X., he has definitely set himself in opposition 
to those varied and apparently preponderating elements 
of American opinion which have all along been opposed 
to the League Covenant as guaranteeing the territorial 
arrangements made in Paris. This decision, we must 
infer, finishes the Treaty, not only in the Senate, but for 
the American public. It has been suggested that the 
question as it stands to-day can be shelved, and that 
in November next, ratification as Mr. Wilson demands 
it, or ratification as Mr. Lodge permits it, will be made 
a main issue of the presidential eampaign. But, in 
the light both of the situation in America and of the 
present prospects of the Treaty itself, the suggestion 
is fantastic. Already the Treaty is in effect under 
revision on this side of the Atlantic; and it is evident 
that the American electorate cannot be asked in Novem- 
ber next to guarantee an instrument which by that 
time will probably, in many important respects, have 
been left behind. 

It is, however, worth while to examine a little more 
closely the main issues raised by the President’s ulti- 
matum. The reiteration of the view that Article X. 
is the heart of the Treaty was unavoidable. Mr. 
Wilson has said so all along, and we may note that 
the amended form agreed to in a two-party conference 
some weeks ago did not in any sense modify the Lodge 
reservation. The Tenth Article is the Lodge stronghold, 
and we do not see how it can be reduced by the Presi- 
dent’s surprising new method of attack. He asserts 
that Article X. is “‘ the bulwark of the rising democracy 
of the world against the forces of Imperialism and 
reaction.” It constitutes “‘a renunciation of wrong.” 
It is a protection, among other things, against those 
designs of the militarist party, which “under most 
influential leadership was seeking to gain the ascendency 
in the counsels of France.’’ This, as we need hardly 
point out, is the first occasion upon which any member 
of the Big Four has acknowledged the existence of 
imperialistic ambitions outside of the German Empire, 
but the President, surely, has set himself an extremely 
hard task in attempting to convince his opponents 
that the very article which is believed to guarantee 
the results of those ambitions is itself to be the instru- 
ment of their undoing. There is, we think, one ex- 
planation, and one only, of this piece of Wilsonian 
logic. It is the explanation furnished by Mr. J. M. 
Keynes in his now famous chapter: namely, that, 
when all is said and done, the President remains con- 
vinced that nothing to which he gave his sanction in 
Paris transgresses the law of what is just and right. 

As regards the effect of the Treaty issue upon the 
presidential campaign to be formally opened in June 
the outlook is very puzzling. Some months ago the 
Democratic leaders believed that ratification would 
be as good an issue as they could hope to make in the 
nominating conventions. This is no longer a tenable 
view. Ratification divides the party. Two months 
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ago Mr. Bryan, whose electoral influence is still powerful, 
came out for compromise in direct opposition to the 
President. If Mr. Wilson himself were the candidate 
again, he would not be in command of an undivided 
host, and it is certain that no other Democratic leader 
would or could take a stand for simple ratification. 
Moreover, the holding up of the Treaty in the Senate 
has not been by any means the work of the Republican 
irreconcilables alone. Many, perhaps most, of the 
Democrats have had their own reasons for delaying 
the decisive vote. If the question is to be considered 
in relation to the approaching fight for power, we 
cannot overlook the fact that, after the prolonged and 
pitiless analysis of the Treaty, the number of Senators 
who are now prepared to risk anything on a vote for 
ratification without destructive reservations are no 
more than a comparatively small remnant. As a 
matter of fact, all the evidence available goes to show 
that the presidential election will be fought, first, in 
a mood of isolation from Europe and, secondly, under 
the pressure of fierce domestic problems—monopoly, 
Labour, the cost of living, and the prevalent terror of 
revolution. 

One or two other points in a situation of extra- 
ordinary confusion may be noted. Senator Lodge, 
the most furious of all Mr. Wilson’s personal enemies, 
is ready to deny the existence of French Imperialism 
and to defend the “aggressive designs’’ of Italy— 
even, presumably, to pledge American support to them, 
while in the same breath preaching the pure doctrine 
of American isolation. No more effective example 
could be cited of the absence of a coherent principle 
in the forces which have combined to destroy the labours 
of President Wilson. Again, a large majority of the 
Senate reaffirms, without debate, the vote by which 
the international labour clauses of the Treaty were 
condemned. Little attention has been given in England 
to this element in the Treaty debate. It would not 
be too much to say that the extreme fear of American 
employers with regard to the possibilities of the inter- 
national control of labour conditions has been a factor 
of great importance in every stage of the discussion 
of the Treaty. It may be true that if the Peace had 
been differently framed, and if the American people 
in general had been able to look upon the Treaty and 
Covenant as an instrument of organic peace, the Wilson 
programme would have’ been assured of an early triumph 
in the United States. But that result—which, as we 
can now see, was never more than a possibility—was 
defeated in advance by the President’s surrenders in 
Paris. 


MR. PODSNAP AND THE SACRED 
TRUST 


WO main controversies, with one subordinate issue, 

are interwoven in the recent White Paper on 

Native Land Rights in Southern Rhodesia.* The 

Privy Council, illustrating the maxim Summum jus summa 
injuria, declares that ‘‘ whoever owns” the lands not 
yet sold to white settlers, “the natives do not.’’ English 
law, thus applied in a region which is not British (for 
Rhodesia has not been annexed), and the natives of which 
are not British subjects, and can, therefore, have no franchise 
in their own country, is declared, beyond appeal, to over- 





* Correspondence with the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection 
Society, relating to the Native Reserves in Southern Rhodesia. 
(Cmd. 547.] (6d. net.) 





ride the very different, but quite definite and suitable 
system of native land rights which prevailed before 
Europeans invaded the country. No native of Southern 
Rhodesia can now be deemed to have any legal right of 
any kind in a single square foot of the lands where his 
tribe and his forefathers have lived for generations, have 
built their kraals, cultivated hundreds of thousands of 
acres, pastured their cattle, and buried their dead. 
The judgment further declares 
that the ownership of the unalienated land in Southern Rhodesia 
is not vested in and has never been acquired by the B.S.A. Co., 
. . and that such powers of taking possession of, dealing with or 
disposing of land in Southern Rhodesia as have been possessed by 
the Company have been created by virtue of authority conferred 
. . upon the Company as the governing body charged for the time 
being . . . with the general administration of affairs within the 
said territory and responsible for . . . good government therein.— 
[The italics are ours.—Ep., N.S.] 


The Company, heretofore, wrongfully interpreting its 
position and powers, had levied rents on the natives found on 
the lands which the latter had ventured to presume were 
(tribally) theirs, and had carried these rents to the credit of 
its commercial accounts. When it sold lands to white settlers 
it sold the rent-paying native “souls” with the Jands. 
The Privy Council rules that “The Company’s alienations 
by grant are unquestionably valid.”” When, therefore, a 
settler buys land, the first thing he asks is how many natives 
there are upon it to pay him rent; and the interest in these 
exactions at any rate has passed irrecoverably into private 
hands. 

The natives have no tenant right, and may be removed 
at will by the purchasers or forced to pay heavy fines 
(e.g., as has been stated by the Rev. Shearly Cripps, £300 
on a single kraal) for pérmission to remain in their own 
homes. Outside of the “ unalienated”’’ lands, and the 
lands “ alienated’ to settlers, on which many thousands 
of natives reside and pay these rents, certain areas (not 
yét delimited) are reserved, in accordance with Orders in 
Council, for occupation by natives only, and—though 
there seems little logical justification for the distinction— 
the natives on these Reserves do not pay rents for living 
in their own country. 

The Aborigines Protection Society presented the salient 
aspects of this situation to Mr. Long, and submitted that 

the general question of title having by the judgment been disposed 
of, the duty and responsibility of defining Imperial obligations 
towards the native races of Southern Rhodesia is now clearly 
thrown upon the Crown, 


and they urged that 


A Delimitation Committee, including a representative from the 
Native Affairs Department, should be appointed for (1) Final 
delimitation of reserves . . . subject to the proviso that no native 
tribe which can show that it has been in beneficial occupation of 
its lands for a period of twenty years be removed against the wish 
of the people themselves. (2) The granting of secure occupancy 
titles to natives on unalienated land outside the reserves where 
they can show beneficial occupancy for twenty years: and that 
the natives on the unalienated land outside the reserves may be 
relieved from the obligation of paying both a direct administrative 
head tax and a rent for land and placed on the same footing as the 
natives in the Reserves, who pay a head tax only. 


This submission is the theme of the first controversy. 
The second controversy we shall deal with presently. 
The third, and a subordinate, issue was an appeal for the 

payment of the costs of the natives’ case before the Privy 

Council, a quite reasonable request, which the Colonial 

Office bluntly refused, apparently having no words for the 

officiousness of the Society in having worked up the case 

and briefed Mr. Leslie Scott for the natives, and certainly 
showing a distinguished lack of gumption and foresight 

in what was at that stage so simple a point to score by a 

gracious concession. 

The main appeal was rebuffed, almost as curtly. Mr. 
Long was evidently quite at ease about the fate of the 
natives. Rhodesia not being territory taken from Germany, 
the Paris declaration that natives’ interests are a sacred 
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trust of civilisation plainly did not here apply. The Charter 

had been granted long before Mr. Balfour had laid it down 

that Imperialism did not sanction exploitation. The 

B.S.A. Co., therefore, in appropriating the cattle (setting a 

precedent for the German dealings with the Hereros) and in 

exacting rent for the lands of the Mashonas and Matabele, 
had done no wrong to be redressed by the British Govern- 
ment when their title was voided and the proprietorship 
of the Crown established. Nothing in this connection, 
the Colonial Office maintains, has been changed by the 
judgment. The rights, or rather the destitution of rights, 
of the natives had been prescribed once for all by Order 
in Council (drawn up when the question’ involved bore a 
very different aspect). The Company are still the agents 
and attorneys of the Government, with full powers, except 
as limited by such Orders, to deal with lands and native 
occupation of lands. All that has occurred is that the 
Crown has proved its interest in the money proceeds- 
which Lord Cave’s Committee is charged to assess. There 
that part of the matter still stands. 

But the discussion was presently widened by the 
Society’s support of an urgent appeal from the Rev. S. 
Cripps that the boundaries of the Reserves should not be 
altered as recommended by the Reserves Commission of 
1917, so as to involve the proposed eviction of at least 
35,000 natives in one Reserve alone from. their present 
locations. 

The Commission recommended the cutting down of the 
existing Reserves by six million acres, and substituting 
elsewhere five million acres without any consideration for 
native settlements—a recommendation described by the 
late Sir Starr Jameson as “ satisfactory to the shareholders ” 
of the B.S.A. Co. The Society had not laboured this aspect 
of the case, as it would have been safeguarded by what 
they had asked, and also beeause they had deemed it incon- 
ceivable that the Report in this respect should be fully 
acted upon. 

The Colonial Office indiscreetly questioned the grounds 
for this assumption, and found themselves involved in the 
second part of the controversy, on terrain rather uncom- 
fortable for the Department in view of the various 
episodes of now ancient history in which it had been hood- 
winked and triumphantly led by the nose by the astute 
“Dr. Jim.” But the departmental draftsman could not 
deny himself a gesture with the official cliché : 

LORD MILNER IS NOT AWARE of any circumstances con- 
nected with the constitution and procedure of the Reserves 
Commission which should give rise to the belief that its recom- 
mendations should not be adopted. 

This was perilously like a_ prevarication, for Lord 
Milner’s predecessors in office had been fully informed 
of the reasons which had given rise to protest; and it was 
that worse official thing, a blunder in controversy. When, 
therefore, the Society replied with a few plain facts, notorious 
in South Africa, and well known to the Department and 
to anyone conversant with Rhodesian affairs, the Office, 
instead of admitting and “avoiding” them, assumed 
a Podsnappian posture, waved the facts firmly aside, 
and confined its reply to an indignant inquiry why 
the Society had injuriously described the Company's 
Surveyor of Lands as its Land Agent. Further develop- 
ments of this cofftroversy appear to us to furnish a very 
deplorable exhibition of method and attitude in official 
correspondence, unworthy of the dignity and obligations 
of a high Department of State. 

What sense—to say nothing of honesty—is there in 
attempting to put the Society in the wrong by such pre- 
tences as that their Chairman, Lord H. Cavendish Bentinck, 
had 


recently drawn attention in the House of Commons to the fact 
that the Chairman of the Reserves Commission took part in the 
Matabele War of 1893, in terms which appear to suggest that his 
bearing arms in that emergency, an emergency in which Imperial 
Forces were also employed, unfitted him for subsequent service under 
the Crown .. .? 


Such childish debating tricks, intended to create the 
appearance of scoring a point, merely force the Society to 
repeat what had actually been said, and to elaborate the 
particulars of their allusions to the predatory and underhand 
manoeuvres of Rhodes and Jameson in 1893. ‘ Imperial 
Forces’! How many readers would know that this means 
only the Bechuanaland Border Police? ‘“ Emergency” ! 
How many would know, at this date, that the ‘‘ emergency ” 
was an aggressive invasion carefully and deliberately 
planned and prepared to “smash the Matabele,” that 
it was launched at a chosen time on a false pretext put 
up to Sir H. B. Loch by Dr. Jameson, that it was sprung on 
Lobengula just after he had been assured by Sir H. Loch 
that he should not be attacked, and at a moment when he 
was indignantly claiming to be heard in rebuttal of the 
lying pretext, and that his Indunas, despatched in urgency 
to put his case to the High Commissioner, were seized 
and detained, and, when they attempted to escape, shot 
down by their captors ? What sense is there in extenuating 
the proposed clearances by printing a letter procured by 
the B.S.A. Co. from Mr. Keigwin, a native Commissioner, to 
explain that the real reasons why the natives desire to 
remain in their homes are a “ constitutional objection to 
effort” and the “large labour” involved in moving their 
kraals — and that they can sell beer, and their women 
their company, to the hired labourers brought in by white 
settlers? We did not raze Carlisle to the ground when 
Gretna was built; we passed laws to control indulgence 
in liquor and in what the chaste Muse of Parliamentary 
draftsmanship defines as “ indecent action.” What impres- 
siveness is there in Mr. Keigwin’s theorem that granite is 
the suitable soil for natives when on a neighbouring page 
the Company’s own Land Surveyor admits the assumption 
that it is not ? What sense—except perhaps a sense of the 
ignorance and indifference of Parliament in respect to all 
such matters—is there in reprinting, as a conclusion to the 
correspondence, a recital of Mr. Gladstone’s apology, made 
in November, 18938, for the first Matabele War? That 
explanation was at the time only partial, and discreetly 
economised ; but the Colonial Office know now, as they 
admittedly did not know then, that it was, and is, essen- 
tially untrue; and it is a flippant imposture on the House 
of Commons and the public to attempt to palm if off now as 
a conclusive account of the matter. 

But all this secondary controversy might very well be 
left out of account. The Socicty’s first letter was admirably 
inspired, wholly unaggressive and most temperate in its 
wording. It went straight to the heart of the case as the 
nation is now concerned with it. We allowed the B.S.A. 
Co. to take away these people’s land, to appropriate their 
cattle, to exact private tribute from them, and to evict 
them at pleasure. The Privy Council has declared that the 
pretext of right on which the Company did these things 
is null, and that the lands are the property of the Crown. 
Officials and lawyers can spin technicalities to prove that 
nothing has changed. We hold that the British Government 
neglected its responsibilities here in the past. The Privy 
Council has made those responsibilities publicly known ;_ it 
has reminded us of them; and we cannot afford to allow 
Colonial Office Podsnappery to wave them aside any longer. 


COMPLAINTS 


NYONE who reads the correspondence columns 
of the popular papers must often have noticed 
how much of the space is taken up with com- 
plaints. Every minute of the day some good British 

citizen loses his temper, and, if he has not the courage 
to abuse a shop-assistant, a cook, a waitress, the director 
of a railway-company or an office-boy, he takes up his 
pen and writes a letter to the paper. One wet night, 
a motor-bus does not stop when he waves his umbrella ; 
his blood boils till he has said his say in ink on furious 
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driving. He generally wants to know “ what is —- 
ing to,” etc. “how long this is to be allowed to 
zo on,” and so forth. His favourite adjectives are 
“* disgraceful”’ and “ unheard-of.” He brings in a 
moving reference to the danger to “ women and chil- 
dren.” If his letter is published an anonymous bus- 
driver writes suggesting that some people think they 
own the earth and that if there is anybody who 
has reason to complain it is the poor bus-driver, with 
idiotic old men waving to them to stop every ten yards 
or so. A driver, he points out, has to make a certain 
number of journeys each day. If he stopped to take 
up every old fool in a frayed silk hat who stood in the 
middle of the road and gesticulated, it would take him 
at least two days to get from Hampstead Heath to 
Victoria Station. Then he, too, introduces the human 
touch, and wishes to know if a “bus-driver is never to 
be allowed home to see his wife and children.” It is 
an almost invariable rule that complaints are mutual. 
There are two sides to every bad temper. The truth 
is, bad temper is due less to the occurrence of irritating 
things than to the”occurrence of things to irritable 
people. In a properly irritable mood, one can be 
irritated by almost anything. At breakfast the bacon 
is too salt, the egg is overdone, the coffee has not been 
made with boiling water, the toast is not crisp enough, 
and the clock on the mantelpiece is so slow that one is 
left with too little time to catch the train. All day 
long the black procession of events continues. The 
cigarettes that used to be so mild and fragrant simply 
sputter with saltpetre till one jumps. The print of 
the newspaper is too small, the head-lines too sensa- 
tional, and the modern habit of making you read all 
the news three times—in head-lines, in summary, 
and in full—would try the temper of a saint. Then the 
railway-station is draughty, and one cannot go into 
the waiting-room because there is a vile person sitting 


at the fire, wheezing and sneezing enough to give’ 


influenza to the whole county. The train, when it 
arrives, is overcrowded, and third-class passengers 
tumble in profusion into the first-class carnages, and 
some horrible woman’s horrible baby begins to paw 
the knee of a new pair of trousers with a hand sticky 
with melted chocolate. One arrives at the office, and 
one finds everybody as happy and cheerful as if they 
were on holiday. One envies them bitterly for the 
easy time they seem to be having. They appear to 
think that work means devolving work on to other 
people, especially on to oneself, and, the less work 
they do, the higher salaries they draw. It is really a 
rather tall order that one man should be expected to 
do the entire work of the office. But there is no need to 
continue the history of the bad-tempered man in detail. 
The wine at lunch is bad and dear. The fish is bad 
and dear and not enough of it. He cannot get a piece 
of household bread but has to eat a roll, which always 
gives him indigestion. There is no sugar for the coffee, 
but only saccharine which, he has been told, medical 
men say should be prohibited. Apart from this, the 
waiter seems to be at everybody else’s beck and call 
except his. He is kept waiting six minutes even for 
his bill. If only he had the courage, he would go away 
without leaving a tip. In any case, the whole tipping 
system is a disgrace and should be abolished. It is 
not that he begrudges the money, but the system is 
degrading. It makes waiters servile—or, at least, it 
used to, before they got so damnably independent. 
The truth is, the working-classes are getting alto- 
gether too uppish. Strikes here, strikes there, and 
asking for the moon—they expect to be paid double 
for doing no work at all, while the unfortunate middle- 
classes sweat away, day in, day out, in order to give 
them cheap bread and build houses for them and keep 
the country going. And he goes on feeling like that 
till he gets back among the middle-classes in his office 
where, as we have shown, he is forced to the conclusion 





that they never do any work either. In the end, he 
is convinced that he himself is the only hard worker, 
the only burden-bearer, the Atlas of the world. What 
is the matter with the man? Have the stars in their 
course been fighting against him or is it that he needs 
a pill ? 

Tt is not often, perhaps, that we find so complete 
and unexceptionedan existence of ill-temper as we have 
just described. Few people could carry out such a 

rolonged programme of wrath without bursting a 

ory aeall The ordinary man is bad-tempered only 
in bits. He does not damn everybody's eyes pro- 
miscuously. He would write to the papers for no 
smaller a reason than the increase of the habit of smoking 
among women, the indecency of the new fashions, or 
the bad behaviour of young men in Richmond Park 
on Sunday. He lives placidly enough apart from these 
and similar outrages. He has long since abandoned 
the hope that the Coalition Government or domestic 
servants can be improved as a result of writing letters 
to the papers. He has merely grown cynical about 
them. He laughs because he feels there is nothing 
else to do. He knows that, if he let himself go on such 
subjects, he might become homicidal, and so he forces 
himself to limit his grumbling instincts to matters 
of less import, such as the deterioration in the quality 
of porridge, the manners of the younger generation, 
and the — of eggs in tea-shops. He loves especially 
to complain about prices. He is charged too much 
for the things he buys, and is not allowed to charge 
enough for the things he sells. Apparently, the man 
who sells eggs from the poultry-farm is robbed by the, 
shopkeeper, the man who sells eggs in the shop is robbed 
by the public, and the man who buys eggs is robbed 
by both the others. This is the most satisfactory 
situation conceivable, when all parties have good cause 
for grumbling. On the whole, we think the farmer 
and the shopkeeper are to be congratulated most. 
They are in the happy position of being able to grumble 
and grow rich. The consumer has an equal privilege 
of grumbling, but, while he complains, he grows poor. 
This suggests that he has not yet discovered the true 
science of grumbling. Grumbling ought not to be 
a weakling’s whine. It is worth nothing except as a 
strong man’s luxury. All strong men and _ strong 
nations grumble. Did the employers ever grumble so 
much about the idleness, incompetence and ingratitude 
of the poor as during the nineteenth century, when 
they were heaping up fortunes at a rate unparalleled in 
history? Is there anyone who can grumble during so 
many hours a day as a clubman with a large private 
income ? Small nations are supposed to cherish their 
grievances against the Empires that keep them in 
subjection, but have you ever noticed how the empires 
speak of the small nations ? One is as likely to grumble 
against the péople one injures as against the people 
who injure one. One has to grumble at something 
or other. A man who can find nothing to complain 
about simply does not know how to enjoy himself. 

Now wouldn’t your life be exceedingly flat 
With nothing whatever to grumble at ? 


That is why people like to read letéers in the paper, 
and’ also helps to explain the huge circulation of 
one of the notorious weekly papers. The editor was 
clever enough to see that most people dearly love their 
grievances, and that, if you give them a platform for 
their grievances, you will sell more copies than if you 
give them only a platform for your own ideals. We 
do not mean to say that the mass of human beings are 
devoid of ideals, but we fear that on ordinary occasions 
they are a great deal more interested in their complaints. 
It is just the same with regard to their health. 17 hey 
are much less likely to boast how well they are feeling 
than how ill they are feeling. A liver complaint means 
far more to a man than the best digestion. If you 
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allow him, he will describe his symptoms—the taste 
in his mouth, the sudden loss of vision, and what 
happens if he eats stewed plums. And he tells you all 
this, not in humility, but with the vanity of a peacock. 
The vanity of an invalid far surpasses any vanity 
known in healthy men and women. This is, perhaps, 
one of the compensations of ill-health. It gives one 
something to complain about. 

The healthy man, on the other hand, has to go to 
the trouble of looking round for a reason for losing his 
temper. He may even have to content himself with 
some minor matter, such as the behaviour of the 
audiences at the cinema-theatres. A correspondence 
has lately been running in one of the daily papers on 
this subject. One writer denounced those members 
of the audience who insist on reading aloud the various 
fragments of plot that are thrown on the screen. Another 
declared that what he objected to most was not the 
reading aloud but the horrible Cockney voices in which 
it was done. Yet another wrote to say that this was 
only a small matter and that the people he really hated 
at the cinema were the people who sat behind you and 
kicked under your seat through all the exciting parts 
of the play. These are manifestly the complaints of 
persons who have nothing to complain about. If a 
man had even a toothache, he would not waste his 
time over such trifles as these. When letters of this 
kind are written to the papers, it is a sign that things 
are going fairly smoothly. Or is it? Are such letters, 
we wonder, appearing in the Press of starving Austria ? 
Are there Armenians who complain of the way in which 
trippers leave waste paper and empty bottles lying 
about in the parks? Do the Sinn Fein deportees 
complain to their gaolers that too many h’s are being 
dropped and too many infinitives split for decent 
men to endure? Man has a way of preserving small 
interests even amid great catastrophes. There was a 
story told during the war of a soldier who, in the course 
of one of the deadliest and most furious bombardments, 
struck a French match in order to light a cigarette, and, 
as the well-known smell of the match rose and choked 
him, muttered in disgust, ‘These bloody foreign 
matches ‘Il be the death of me.’’ That is, perhaps, a 
fable. It is certainly a fable in that it gives a true 
account of human nature. We have little doubt that, 
if the end of the world came, there would be heard 
amid the general confusion voices indignantly demand- 
ing, “who are you shoving?” others complaining of the 
erratic quality of the electric-light, others denouncing 
the beer for having “ no kick in it,’’ others protesting 
that it had happened at the most inconvenient hour 
of the day. Catastrophe may just at first benumb the 
human imagination, but the numbness does not last. 
Human nature reasserts itself, and we are soon com- 
plaining in chorus again like the birds in full song. 


A DEFENCE OF THE GERMAN 
MAJORITY SOCIALISTS 


Beruin, February 24, 1920. 


HE Socialists of Great Britain will be called upon 
in the near future to decide whether they will 
join the Moscow International, and so complete 

the disruption of the old International which did such good 
service before the war. The decision will be of great 
consequence, of greater consequence perhaps than many 
of those who will vote are in a position to realise. ‘The main 
point which is at issue is whether the great international 
socialist movement is in future to be guided by that concep- 
tion of social evolution which is derived from Karl Marx 
or whether it is to be led away by a doctrine which in the 
dress of Marxist phraseology is nothing else than a return 
to pre-Marxian conceptions of social revolution. 


The Bolshevist theory is a doctrine of the unlimited 
creative power of force. Marx once referred to force as the 
“accoucheur ” of every old society pregnant with a new 
one. But the very best accoucheur cannot produce a live 
child if he ignores the conditions laid down by Nature and 
anticipates the appointed time. And that is just what the 
Bolsheviks have done. They have treated the economic 
body of Russia not as an organism, but as a mere primitive 
mechanism whose elementary parts one can dissociate at 
will if one wishes to give it a new form. With capitalist 
production only half evolved, and an industrial working 
class to a great extent economically uneducated, they 
imagined they could create a Socialist State simply by 
killing private enterprise and proclaiming the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. That the result has been most pitiful, 
so far as economics are concerned, the Bolshevik leaders 
openly admit. Now they are trying other methods, almost 
as artificial as their first experiment, and therefore, though 
they have some very clever technicians on the councils, 
no less doomed to fail. And all this on the live body of a 
nation at the risk of heaping misery on misery. I willingly 
admit the excellence of their intentions, but the live body 
of a nation is not an object to experiment upon. 


The capitalist attacks which have been made on the 
Bolsheviks seem to have created amongst Socialists in other 
countries a strangely indulgent attitude towards their 
brutalities and their blunders. The late communard 
Benoit Malon, founder of the Revue Socialiste, once in a 
bitter mood said to me, speaking of a now forgotten Radical ; 
“There are people to whom everything is forgiven, and 
others who for everything they do are subjected to the most 
hair-splitting criticism.” One is reminded of this remark 
if one compares the treatment accorded by a large section 
of the International to the Bolsheviks on the one hand 
and to the German Majority Socialists on the other. The 
latter are abused and denounced for everything they do, 
even though it be in the most justifiable defence of a great 
cause; whilst the most cruel measures of the former are 
either passed over in silence or defended with the most 
inconclusive excuses. One of the grounds on which the 
abandonment of the Second International is advocated is 
the fact that it embraces the German Majority Socialists 
a party which is the political ally of middle-class parties, 
and prosecutes Socialists and which has a Noske as one of 
its leading members. Some even appear to hold it 
responsible for the murder of Karl Liebknecht and Rosa 
Luxembourg, and the regrettable encounter of January 13th, 
when thirty-two persons were killed, is wholly put to its 
account. 

As a member of this party I feel bound to raise a protest 
against this method of representing facts. Let me state 
at the outset that, although a member of the party, I am 
absolutely independent in my judgment. I am not in the 
councils of its leaders nor do I now hold any Government 
office. The only public office I occupy, that of an unpaid 
alderman of the suburban place where I live, I owe to the 
confidence of the Socialists of the locality, in whose midst 
I have dwelt since my return to Germany. And I volun- 
tarily admit that the party as at present led has serious 
shortcomings, and that its political attitude and action is 
on many occasions open to criticism. Nevertheless, I can 
only repeat what I said last summer at the International 
Conference of Lucerne: ‘“ And if it committed double and 
treble the number of mistakes I would not for a moment 
hesitate to stand by it.’ For on the great question which 
matters most, on which hangs the fate of Germany as a 
republican commonwealth, it is right, and the Independents, 
not to speak of the Bolshevists and Communists, are 
absolutely wrong. 

The social structure of Germany and its economic condi- 
tions make its constitution as a purely socialistic community 
for the present an impossibility. All attempts to obtain 
it at once would by necessity lead to civil war, bloodshed, 
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anarchy and finally reaction. All that is immediately 
possible is to establish Germany as a democratic Republic 
with a socialistic reforming policy. To achieve this all the 
socialistic and democratic forces of the country must com- 
bine and act as much in common as possible. And since 
the elections to the National Assembly and other repre- 
sentative bodies have shown that with the most democratic 
franchise the Socialists could not obtain a clear majority- 

out of 30 million votes polled, the two Socialist Parties 
together obtained 13} millions—a coalition government 
had become an inevitable necessity. The Independent 
Socialists have refused to recognise this. After having 
made their entrance into a’ Government combination 
dependent on conditions they knew to be inacceptable, 
they have persisted in the comfortable attitude of the 
outside critic. In doing this they believed they would 
keep themselves free of responsibility for the actions of 
the coalition. They did not realise that they took upon 
themselves a much greater responsibility. In remaining 
outside they have weakened in the coalition the weight 
of the Socialist vote and in the Socialist group of the coali- 
tion the influence of those who strive to free it from any of 
the after effects of the war. 

On questions of foreign policy the Independent Socialists 
take generally a broader view than the Majoritaires, and 
would be their superiors but for a tendency to obscure their 
political judgment by the indiscriminate use of the abstract 
concepts, “‘ capitalistic,” ‘‘ imperialistic,” &e. The strength 
of the Majoritaires is their sense and capacity for con- 
structive socialism. The best and most experienced 
socialistic trade union leaders and workers in the domains 
of labour legislation and other fields of applied socialism 
fill their ranks. It was they who, in the debates on the 
Bill for the creation of Establishment Councils, bore the 
brunt of the fight, and by their assiduous and energetic 
work in the House and in committee succeeded in getting 
a labour law carried which gives employees in factory 
and workshop, in office and store, statutory rights such as 
they enjoy in no other country—Soviet Russia not excepted. 

Against this law the Independents and the Communists, 
by misleading reports, incited the workers to a wild fury, 
and to that senseless demonstration of January 13th 
which ended in bloodshed. In the foreign Socialist Press, 
where the influence of the Independents prevails, the 
Government of the Republic is accused of having by violent 
force dissolved a peaceful demonstration, and Noske of 
having made soldiers shoot with machine-guns into an 
unarmed and harmless crowd. Now, the meeting had been 
convened in language that was well calculated to raise 
doubts about its intended peacefulness. ‘‘ Don’t stand 
such fabrication of laws. Show the elected in the National 
Assembly that you will not allow them to degrade you 
into patient victims of legislation. Leave the workshops 
to-day at noon. Demonstrate in masses before the Reich- 
stag. Prove to the Government and the ruling classes that 
you are determined not to be robbed of the last conquest of 
the revolution— the revolutionary Establishment Council !”’ 
This convocation was published in the largest type in the 
Independent Socialist and Communist Press. The date 
chosen—the day of the last reading of the Bill; the place 
chosen— the square in front of the Reichstag building where 
the National Assembly sits—and this language was such 
us made it a duty to take measures for the protection of 
the National Assembly against violent invasion by an 
excited crowd. This the Government did without in the 
slightest way interfering with the meeting itself. From 
close by the Bismarck Column, not farther away from the 
steps of the Reichstag than the castern wall of West- 
minster Abbey is from the Houses of Parliament, the wildest 
speeches, full of misreprescntations, were delivered against 
this progressive law. Nobody disturbed the speakers, 
Not until hours had passed and the crowd began pressing 
against the Reichstag buildings and mounting the steps 
so that only the large windows separated the rooms and 


halls of the Reichstag from the excited mob, did the police 
interfere. They tried to stop the crowd and induce those 
who had mounted the steps to descend. They were, how- 
ever, badly insulted and maltreated, and so were the soldiers 
who came to help them. And oniy then, at a most critical 
moment for the safety of the Assembly, when nothing else 
could hinder it being taken by assault, was the order given 
to make use of the guns. They fired for half a minute, 
and stopped at once when it was seen that the crowd took 
to flight. 

That was the “‘massacre ~ given out as a proof of the 
bloodthirstiness of the Republican Government and of the 
reactionary policy of its Socialist members. Its critics say 
that it would have been possible by other means to induce 
the crowd to retire. Others who were present deny it, 
and [ do not feel myself a competent judge to decide who 
is right. This much, however, seems to me surely proven : 
first, that a brutal and oppressive Government would have 
acted otherwise ; and second, that if the conveners of the 
meeting really did intend nothing but a peaceful demonstra- 
tion—it is difficult to see what purpose such a one could 
have served at that moment—they most.frivolously misled 
their followers. The only sure means to prevent the 
encounter was altogether to forbid the meeting being held 
in front of the Reichstag building. But under the very 
liberal law of the Republic concerning public meetings and 
speeches this was only possible if a state of “ exceptional 
circumstances ”’ had been declared. 

It has since been declared ; and a number of Independent 
and Communist dailies have been forbidden. A very grave 
measure indeed. But in order to form a just opinion of 
it one must not forget that the German Republic itself is 
in the most terrible exceptional circumstances With the 
fearful fall of the exchange which makes it almost impossible 
to go on buying raw materials and foodstuffs in the world’s 
markets, it sees itself faced with the unemployment and 
starvation of numberless thousands. The only possible 
means of preventing a general breakdown is to maintain pro- 
duction in full swing. A large section of the workers 
realise this, and are taking their share in the task. But it 
is otherwise with the disciples of the Bolshevist doctrine. 
In the mad delusion that the greater the misery the nearer 
the new upheaval which will bring the longed-for and 
wonder-working dictatorship of the proletariat, they 
agitate wherever they can to provoke strikes of just those 
trades and occupations which are the most necessary to 
keep the nation and its industry alive—strikes of the 
miners, strikes of the railway workers, strikes of the workers 
of the electrical supply and similar occupations. They 
openly avow this plan. In a meeting recently held in Berlin, 
where the writer of these lines lectured on the necessity 
of the reunion of the Socialist parties, a Communist speaker 
opposed him. and in answer to the reproach that his party 
speculated on misery, replied literally, amid the frantic 
applause of his friends: ‘‘ Yes, we want the misery. For 
as long as the average German worker has something to 
drink and to devour he will not make that second revolution 
we strive for.” He was a rather young fellow— indeed, 
most of the Bolshevistic Communists are youths; but in 
circumstances such as the present this does not. make their 
movement an affair to be taken lightly. More mercurial 
than the grown-up workers, they act with the fervour, the 
inconsideration and the recklessness of youth,‘and not seldom 
terrorise the mass of their fellow-workers in the factories. 
In the same week of January on which the meeting in front 
of the Reichstag took place Communist agitators were 
inciting a general strike of the miners in the Westphalian 
mining district, as well as strikes of railwaymen and other 
transport workers in different industrial centres. In a word, 
the whole nerve system of the industrial life of the nation, 
already so much shaken, was threatened. Could the 
Government stand by and look on all this quietly with folded 
arms? It has, after all, to secure the indispensable condi- 
tions of the life of the community. Appeals to reason 
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having failed to impress the agitating elements, it made use 
of the weapons the constitution of the Republic confers on 
it for cases of extreme emergency, and I dare its critics to 
assert that such a case had not arisen. The state of excep- 
tional conditions was proclaimed. The powers it gives the 
authorities may in the first days of excitement have been 
used somewhat too freely, the wisdom of some of the 
measures may well be doubted. But the arrests have been 
very few, and as far as the Press is concerned the ban 
is already lifted from a number of the forbidden papers, 
representative members of the Majority Socialists having 
intervened in their behalf. 

Altogether it can with safety be said, and every fair-minded 
judge will, after unbiased investigation of the facts, admit, 
that the Government of the Republic has acted under ten 
times more pressing circumstances than did the Russian 
Bolshevists when they suppressed the whole non-Bolshevist 
Press of their country, and has shown a hundred times more 
patience and more regard for freedom of speech and the 
liberty of the Press. Not a few members of the Independent 
Socialist party themselves condemn very severely the mis- 
management by the conveners of the fatal demonstration of 
January 13th. The regrettable incident will not dis- 
courage those who strive for the reunion of the Socialist 
parties from continuing their work. 

EDWARD BERNSTEIN. 


Correspondence 
THE FIUME QUESTION 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaresMAN. 

Sirn,—In your able and impartial article ‘“ President Wilson 
and the Adriatic” in to-day’s SraresMAN, almost despairing 
over the possibility of a solution, you ask: ‘* What, then, are 
we to do?” 

There is a way to an equitable solution if only the Supreme 
Council will apply it. Whoever has been in Fiume knows 
that it makes an economic and geographic unit with Sushak, 
its suburb, or vice versa. Except in purely municipal matters, 
Fiume-Sushak were administered as such by the Joint Hungaro- 
Croation Government of Budapest. Now, let the inhabitants 
of Fiume-Sushak vote what they want. They would get both 
the Allies and Mr. Wilson out of trouble. 

By the fact that I propose a joint plebiscite of Fiume-Sushak 
you will immediately detect that I am a Yugo-Slav, wishing 
to majorise the Italians of Fiume proper. Well, it is not my 
fault that Fiume-Sushak is one geographic and economic unit, 
and that it contains more Slavs than Italians. Mr. Lloyd 
George and M. Clemenceau, by “ throwing in” the port Baros 
on the side of Sushak with the port of Fiume, bear the best 
witness of economic inseparability of the two parts of a single 
town, though their proceeding was illogical in its entirety, and 
transparent too: Yugo-Slavs may have Sushak, but Sushak’s 
port goes to Italy ! 

But the point which I wish to emphasise is this: To settle 
the issue, let even the population only of Fiume proper vote. 
We Yugo-Slavs are ready to accept their verdict as final. Of 
course, under one condition: that D’Annunzio, Italian and 
Yugo-Slav troops be removed, and the plebiscite take place 
under an impartial international control. Many people in 
Britain are under a wrong impression that the majority of 
Fiumans wish to be annexed to Italy. We Yugo-Slavs oppose 
that idea as fallacious, invite a test, and promise to abide by 
it. Can we fight with fairer arms ? 

But if the arguments (1) that Fiume is on our territory, (2) that 
it is our only port, (3) that the back country it must serve is 
ours, and finally (4) that its population should declare as to 
its wishes, carry no weight, then we know that the real intention 
is to rob us of what by every right belongs to us, and we will 
not yield. 

What will be the outcome we do not know. We have plenty 
of bread, and we can wait.—Yours, etc., 

February 21st. 


THE EMPIRE AND THE AFRICAN 
To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 
Sm,—I have read with keen interest an article in your journal 
of February 2ist, entitled “The Empire and the African.” 


Ivan F. VuxKicu. 


Events in South Africa have made many of us extremely anxious, 
and the most recent accounts from those who know South 
Africa and British East Africa are most grievous. May I say 
how earnestly I thank you for the strong support that such 
an article gives to those who hold that justice should be dealt 
out impartially to all, to black and white alike. It is the only 
safe way—and, above all, it is the only right way —of governing 
our Colonies. 

‘To those of us who have lived for some years in India it seems 
incredible that an African native of Rhodesia or of British 
Kast Africa cannot keep possession of land that he has inherited, 
or has bought, with full legal certainty of possession. In India 
the poorest Indian—the Hindu of the lowest caste or of no caste 
at all—has the same rights in a court of law as the richest Indian 
of rank, or the Englishman high up in the Civil Service. Very 
early in the war an Indian judge of the high court of Haidarabad 
(so it was reported in our English newspapers) wrote: ‘* What 
has England done for us? She has given us justice, liberty 
and peace.” And then he urged his countrymen to stand by 
England in the war. If all our Colonies, all our coloured people, 
could say that, we might indeed be proud.—-Yours, ete., 

Westminster. L.. S. 

March 4th. 


PARLIAMENT versus SOVIET 


To the Editor of Tue New SraresmMan. 

Sir,—Will you permit me to enlarge somewhat upon what, 
in your article of last week—* Parliament versus Soviet” 
you dismissed a little summarily, I think, as no more than an 
“interesting hypothesis ” ? , 

That we are entering a new phase of political development 
appears undeniable ; and in this respect far more significant 
than the temporary extravagances of the present Premier is 
the virtually unanimous acceptance by an unprogressive Parlia- 
ment of the principle of universal suffrage. The absence of 
all serious opposition only proves that the Parliament in question 
did not feel that by the acceptance of this principle it could 
seriously be convicted of progressive legislation. It has, how- 
ever, brought us to the threshold of a new political era if only 
by covering with convenient speed the last remaining stages 
of the old. For we have indeed reached the millennium of 
nineteenth-century Liberalism only to find that we have already 
outgrown it; the summit, towards which their efforts were 
bent, is already dwarfed by another and a higher beyond, and 
representative democracy in the last triumphant stage of its 
evolution is discovered to be neither representative nor demo- 
cratic. 

For, in truth, you cannot represent me, nor I you; still less 
can either of us represent for five solid years the manifold 
activities, the hopes and fears, the ambitions, interests and 
desires of 30,000 ill-assorted constituents. The trouble is not 
so much that the present Parliament is unrepresentative as that 
no Parliament similarly created can, in the present state of 
social development, ever really be anything else. Indeed, it 
seems that the wider the franchise, the more complex the 
society, the more fully developed the mentality and the political 
consciousness of the individual, by so much the more unrepre- 
sentative must Parliament inevitably become. 

The last few years have given prominence in many spheres 
to the principle of the delegate as contrasted with the repre- 
sentative, and those who would regard the former as subversive 
of our most cherished political institutions should remember 
that the Mother of Parliaments in her more youthful days was, 
in point of fact, more nearly a House of Delegates than of 
Representatives. Those citizens, upon whose individual liberty 
the Sovereign in one form or another proposed to encroach, 
would send delegates to a conference at Westminster, to define 
the conditions and limitations of that encroachment. The 
delegates thus chosen did not until a much later date contract the 
habit of remaining at Westminster for several years and “ repre- 
senting ” their constituents on every conceivable subject from 
the declaration of war to the prohibition of gambling on football 
matches. 

This habit was well enough as long as the large majority 
of citizens had no very intelligent desire to be represented at 
all, but when with the spread of education there appears a 
general desire for a controlling voice in the governing of our 
own lives, representative government, as such, is discovered 
to be little more than a philosophical abstraction. And I 
suggest that it is this desire, still incoherently expressed, which 
goes far to explain not only the disenchantment with which we 
survey the millennium of Representation, but the growing 
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self-assertiveness which is so frequently labelled with that 
negative and ineffective term ‘ unrest.” 

In Russia the elaboration of the delegate principle is yet to 
come. ‘That country is at present governed by a collection 

_ of enlightened enthusiasts, and these are concerned with the 
creation of a vast bureaucracy, which will share at least their 
enthusiasm, if nor necessarily their enlightenment. The All- 
Russian Congress of Soviets, of which we do not perhaps hear 
as much as the true democrat would like, appears at present 
content to meet periodically and endorse the action of its com- 
missaries, It is, however, when the Government passes into 
less competent hands that the constitutional advantages of 
the delegate system, with its principles of restricted representa- 
tion and of “recall,” will be discernible. 

I should be the last to suggest that what is applicable to 
Russia is necessarily applicable to ourselves, but I believe that 
in the progress of European civilization the demand for self- 
government will be found to be as inevitable a phase as was the 
earlier demand for representation. To Guild Socialists is due 
the credit of seizing upon this fundamental fact, though they 
are inclined to obscure the issue by over-stressing the purely 
economic aspect. They observe the evils which arise when 
economic and political power are joined together in unholy 
matrimony, as they are to-day; and from this they deduce 
wrongly that the former is a necessary prerequisite to the latter 
in all stages of society, whereas, the real trouble has been 
that wealth has hitherto enjoyed a monopoly not so much of 
political power as of education; and the next few years may 
well see, in the form of a Labour Government, no longer an 
alliance, but a balance between political and economic power, 
which will disprove their theory.. A Labour Government 
on the other hand, will be not a whit more really representative 
than its predecessor. 

That the community of the future must embrace alarge number 
of self-governing institutions seems proved, if only by the fact 
that no single Parliament will be capable of passing the multi- 
farious laws which its quickened consciousness of that com- 
munity will demand. That the Government of the institutions 
or guilds will be based on the delegate principle seems equally 
beyond doubt. But there still remains, in any but the purest 
Soviet theory, a Parliament of consumers, performing the merely 
civic functions of the State, and that Parliament must equally 
conform to the growing demand for self-determination and self- 
government. In the past we have been content to demand 
the responsibility of Ministers to Parliament ; the future wil] 
demand by some means or other the more effective control of 
*arliament by the electorate.—Yours, etc., 

ORLANDO. 


THE SHELL GROUP AND THE PETROL 
REPORT 


To the Editor of Tur New StTaTEsMAN. 

Si1r,—May I call your attention to the accompanying letter 
which our Managing Director, Mr. H. W. A. Deterding, has 
addressed to the President of the Board of Trade? Particular 
notice is called to the paragraph in which Mr. Deterding places 
the services of the Shell Royal Dutch group at the disposal of 
the Government in connection with the petrol prices problem. 
You will realise that this offer is not lightly made, and to-day 
a question is being asked in the House as to the attitude of the 
Board of Trade upon it. I shall be exceedingly obliged if you 
can give publicity to this offer, as being a serious offer to reach 
the solution of a problem of public importance.—Yours, etc., 

P. G. A. Siru, 
For the Shell Marketing Co., Ltd. 

St. Helens Court, E.C. 

March 10th. 

[Enclosure.] 

The Rt. Hon. the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whitehall Gardens, London, S.W.1. 

Sir,—I have discussed with those of my colleagues of the 
Shell Royal Dutch Group who are now in London, the published 
report of the Sub-Committee on petrol prices, and we feel it 
our duty to place before you the facts as they are known to us. 

On the main issue as to the controlling influence on the price 
in the United Kingdom of the f.o.b. price of petrol in New York, 
we agree with the report. It is not, however, a fact that we, 
or any other concern, fix or control this price. In view of the 


general impression abroad as to the existence of a world-wide 
petrol ring, we desire to make the statement deliberately and 
emphatically that no such ring exists. 


No one is in a position 


to dictate any reduction to the thousands of oil producers jp 
the United States who sell in the open market in which we buy. 
These producers try to get the best price they can secure in 
competition with one another, and we have to vay this price 
for the very large quantities of American petrol necessary to 
satisfy the requirements of our clients over and above Eastern 
production. We cannot, as a matter of fact, buy petrol in the 
United States at less than £25 at Atlantic Ports instead of the 
‘7 10s. suggested by the Committee. 

It is unquestionable that the world demand for petrol, even 
at the present time, exceeds the supply, and the great shortage 
already existing in other European countries is evidence of this 
fact. We entirely agree with the Committee that every endeavour 
should be made to foster the production of power alcohol and 
other motor fuels of all kinds both in the British Empire and 
throughout the world. 

For the present, so far as we can judge, the only possible 
remedy for existing high prices is a drastic reduction in the 
consumption of petrol. This is our opinion, but we desire to 
state that our Group places itself unreservedly at the disposal 
of the Governments of the chief European countries for con 
sultation as to the position and the steps to be taken.— I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 

(Sgd.) H. W. A. Dererpinc. 

March 4th, 1920. 


SETTING THE THAMES ON FIRE 
To the Editor of Tur New Statesman. 

Sir,—Your political correspondent writes this week: “ Mr. 
Asquith . . . means to play the student . . . before trying to 
set the Thames on fire.” : 

I wonder what is the origin of this expression? Can it be 
that we in the West Country are right in thinking that the 
word “* Thames ” ought to be “ timms ” ? 

A “ timms ” was the handle of a very old-fashioned and long- 
abandoned type of machine used on the farms for screening or 
grading grain—especially barley. The job of moving this 
handle backwards and forwards so as to set the sieves in motion 
and thus sift the grain was generally given to the farm boy, 
and to say that he was a “ lazy beggar’ and would never “ set 
the timms afire ”’ seems to have been an ordinary way of summing 
him up—meaning no doubt that he would not move this handle 
backwards and forwards fast enough to produce any friction. 
—Yours, etc., Ian H. Amory. 

. Tiverton. 

March 9th. 

[The origin of the phrase has long been a subject of discussion 
with no very conclusive result. Its meaning—although we have 
seen it misused as a periphrastic substitute for a “miracle” !— 
seems to exclude the supposition that in its original form it 
referred to the river. Mr. Amory’s suggestion seems more 
plausible than any we have heard.—Eb. N.S.] 


Miscellany 
ON ACCENT 


TRANGE accident in the history of men! What men 
S most care for, what a particular society most cher- 
ishes, what is most vital to it, dies as the individual 
dies and can never be recovered by posterity. Would 
you understand a century in the past? You read of it 
and at once you are bewildered by finding a passionate 
attachment to things long grown indifferent; by discovering 
standards taken for granted, and a scale of values taken for 
granted, which to-day have disappeared ; what is more, 
by stumbling continually upon terms obviously fundamental 
then, and yet referring to things now so dead that we cannot 
even translate them. And all that is true of the immediate 
past as well as of the remote past. 

Among these astonishingly important things 
disappear with the disappearance of living men, consider 
accent. 

If there is one thing really important to-day, it is accent. 
After money, it most distinguishes the divisions of our 
society. And what do you think posterity will make of that? 
There wasaman who made a statement in a public assembly 
a few years ago which seemed to his hearers so fantastic 
as to be hardly sane. He was talking of a certain religious 
minority, an obscure sect, and its peculiar form of education, 
and he said: “So strongly do we feel upon this matter” 
(meaning the right to pursue a separate form of education 
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for the children of that sect) ‘‘ that we would rather our 
children should drop their h’s than lose the Faith.’ That 
sounded to a mixed public assembly of modern Englishmen 
something very nearly insane. The idea that a man would 
rather have his son drop his h’s than lose his religion was 
something so thoroughly out of their accepted scale of 
values that it savoured of the unreal. It was like saying 
that rather than wear brown boots a man would wear no 
boots at all, or that rather than eat rationed food he would 
eat nothing. Yet this intensity of feeling upon particular 
modes of pronunciation is quite modern—at least, as dis- 
tinguishing classes within the State. As distinguishing 
foreigners and enemies, it is, of course, as old as the hills. 

It is interesting to note what accents are tolerated and 
what not ; what this religion regards as heresy and what as 
no more than a “ diocesan use.” 

The Irish accent in its various forms is universally 
admitted. People talking English with an Irish accent do not 
thereby declare any difference of rank—that is, of inherited 
wealth—but only a difference of nationality, which is 
respected. And the same thing is true—though very much 
modified—of the Scotch accent. I am not quite sure that 
it is true of the Welsh. Perhaps there is not a sufficiently 
large body of wealthy men boasting the Welsh accent to 
determine the matter. 

But other accents, not national but local, are barred with 
a religious bar. They are profane. And that is the more 
remarkable when one considers their strength in the three 
elements of number, of intensity and of difference. 

If people recognised real truths of experience instead of 
being led away by print they would admit that the northern 
speech is, in southern ears, almost a foreign tongue. A man 
brought up in the south and finding himself among the 
populace in a Lancashire town will at first not understand 
half of what he hears. It is true that the roots are so 
similar and the words in common so often repeated that 
the new dialect is mastered much more quickly than would 
be a foreign tongue. Nevertheless, if the speech of Lanca- 
shire belonged to a separate realm, and if the Kentish man, 
let us say, came into Lancashire as a foreign country, he 
would think of the Lancashire dialect as a foreign language. 
Had the two forms of speech developed in different Royal 
Courts and adopted each its own experiment in spelling 
(let alone each its alphabet) the one would be more foreign 
to the other than is Low German to Dutch. 

The first of all words, the personal pronoun, is an example. 
The Kentish man says “I”; he translates the classic 
word “ego”’ by a sound which is a rapid diphthong of the 
pure A, “Ah,” and the pure I, “EE.” The Lancashire 
man expresses exactly the same idea by the open A, “ AH ” ; 
a completely different sound. When he talks in his own 
name the personal pronoun rhymes with “ BAH.” When 
the Kentish man says exactly the same thing the personal 
pronoun rhymes with “ PIE.” And you could not get 
two vowel sounds more distinct. You may take any number 
of instances. The “o” of “OLD” in the south is “ow” 
in the north. Then there is the closed “e” of the south 
and the open ‘“‘e” of the north—‘“ Yes” and “ Yaahs,” and, 
on the contrary, the closed ‘“‘ a” of the north and the open 
“a” of the south— path” and “ pahth.” 

There is another point about accent which is its curious 
variability within a short space of time. It varies so rapidly 
that within one human life a vulgarism or a jest becomes 
meaningless. What has happened to the “v” replacing 
the ““w” in the Cockney speech, for instance? When the 
Pickwick Papers came out it was universal; Dickens was 
as close an observer of the physical realities of his time as 
Mr. Bernard Shaw is to-day. Compare Dickens’s Cockney 
with Mr. Bernard Shaw’s admirable and exact translitera- 
tion of that noble tongue in its present phase. They are 
almost two different things! Some have explained this 
by saying that there has been a change in race, that London 
has been invaded from the north and from the Midlands, 





and that it was the old Kentish accent which we discovered 
in the earlier part of the nineteenth century. The late 
Professor Yorke Powell maintained this. It may be so; 
more probably the change is a change in situ. Mr. Weller’s 
great grandson (who, I am sorry to say, is now driving a 
motor *bus instead of a stage coach) talks the modern 
tongue, and it is utterly different from his grandfather's. 


The imposition of a standard education in the State 
Schools is having an effect, but we hardly know in what 
direction, although the agency has been at work for some 
fifty years. Its chief observable effect so far seems to be 
not in the modification of accent, but in the syllabic pro- 
nunciation of certain words, especially names of places. 
I have heard—like a tale from a far country—the aston- 
ishing story that little innocent children were told to say 
CI-REN-CES-TER in the place of “ Cisseter.” And there 
is again with this change another change, which is the 
introduction of new and usually pedantic Greco-Latin 
terms in the place of the old native terms. This is not 
only the effect of the schools, it is also the effect of the 
Press and of the ubiquitous action of the modern official, 
especially in medicine: but not only in medicine, by any 
means. 

Would you believe that a stout peasant could use the 
word “ circumference” (which is not quite accurate) for 
the outside edge of a ploughed field? It was used to me 
only last week. And as for “dilution,” ‘‘ percentage,” 
“‘ contributory ” and “implement,” they have become the 
tame kittens of cottage speech and roam about at large. 
With these have also come a great mass of legal and quasi- 
legal terms. And these are modifying the language as 
much as anything. And there we have a most interesting 
parallel to a thing which changed all the speech of Europe 
at the end of the Roman Empire, for a great mass of our 
words which used to be called “ Teutonic”’ have turned 
out, as Wiener shows in his revolutionary essay, to be no 
more than corruptions of the technical terms in the Roman 
Law Courts and Bureaus of Administration. 

But this is taking me very far from my original text of 
accents, and I return to it with a certain matter for con- 
clusion—it is a matter really near my heart, and it has been 
haunting me ever since I began this article. It is the slight 
differences of pronunciation between people of my own 
social rank, which may be called the professional middle 
class, and the richer class above it. I mean (in so far as 
it still exists) the permanently rich class. Here I must say 

at once that I champion, not only without hesitation but 
with contempt for all other opinion, the pronunciation of 
my own class. Not only in accent but in every other thing 
it is the class which has made the civilisation of Europe, 
and when the people above us differ from us, they are just 
as wrong as the people below us. So much for them. . 
But it rankles all the same, and I will take a test case. 
The word “ PIANO.” When I say “Curse the piano” 
(and it is a horrible instrument, is it not 7) I make it rhyme 
with the name of the suffete “‘ HANNO,” but those above 
me make it rhyme with “ AH NO.” They make of it a 
more pathetic, and I a more downright word. 

It is curious that these slight differences in accent should 
exist, for the two sets of people are brought up together 
in the same schools, they meet daily, and even (I am ashamed 
to say) intermarry. Many would pretend that by this time 
of day there was no difference left. But there is; and if 
you watch half-a-dozen typical words closely I think you 
will agree with me. I am not speaking of locutions, you 
will note, but of accent; and in our locutions we differ 
enormously from those above and below us, and when I 
say above and below I do not mean above and below in 
any scale except the ludicrous but powerful, existent scale 
of social vanity. Our locutions, I am afraid, we tend to 
submit to the judgment of those wealthier than ourselves. 
It is a pity, for our locutions are right and theirs are wrong. 
For instance, it is right to say “ Riding in a carriage,” and 
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wrong to say “ Driving in a carriage,” but “ Riding in a 
carriage” has been heavily defeated by “ Driving in a 
carriage,” and is now on the run. Personally, I regret it. 

It is high time that a new etiquette book came out about 
these things. The last one I remember reviewing is now 
twelve years old, and it was not quite satisfactory, because 
it dealt largely with (a) the abuse of vulgarisms of which 
no one ever heard, and (/) the assertion of rules which were 
not sound rules at all. It came as a message from the rich 
to the middle class, and was therefore a very unnatural 
pronouncement. For it is our part to teach them and not 
their part to teach us. For instance, they taught us not to 
talk of people by their postal towns, not to say, if you were 
going to stop at a rich man’s house, that you were going 
to stop at Puddiford, or whatever the name of the nearest 
market town might be, but to give his palace its full title, 
and with due respect. But I, for my part, never heard 
anyone allude to a rich man’s house by the nearest town. 
On the contrary, my experience is that people tumble over 
each other to underline or shout the name of the palace 
in which they propose to find a brief and humiliating enter- 
tainment. Again, in this book we were told not to say 
“ Port,”’ but ‘‘ Port Wine ”—but that would lead me into 
the most bitter controversy of modern times, compared 
with which the old quarrel between écorécos and becyévos 
was but a lovers’ tiff. So I end. .., . But talking of 
accents, have I got those Greek accents right? I doubt it, 
for I write this in Wolverhampton, a town divoreed from 
Hellas and heavily blanketing the Alexandrians. 

H. Bew.oc. 


A WINTER SUNSET 


AD and damp the chill West wind blows : 
Day after day nothing but mist and rain. 
I sit for hours idling among my books, 
Listlessly turning over dead men’s thoughts, 
My own thoughts themselves but half alive, 
Brooding over themes I have not strength to achieve: 
And had I the strength, would it seem worth the while? 
Why add to the number of dying and dead books 
That no one wants to read, not even myself ? 
Suddenly through the window a beam of light 
Fills the room and kindles the dark shelves. 
I go out into the garden: the sun is setting ; 
The clouds are broken ; the whole sky is clearing. 
High overhead against the pale blue 
The scattering mist-wreaths flash to a fiery red. 
Low in the West, like a map of Paradise, 
Long smooth islands of gold and crimson cloud 
Are floating tranquilly in soft green seas of light. 
I had forgotten there could be such beauty. 
The sun sinks down: woods and fields darken. 
Then one by one the clouds turn cold and wan, 
Cold as the brightening moon that now must rule them. 
Out of the holly a large white ow] flits 
Slowly between the stems of the twilight trees. 
I turn back sadly, but not to the old sadness. 
R. C, TREVELYAN. 


Drama 
THE THREE SISTERS 


’ \ , J HAT does Bernard Shaw know about ‘ heart- 
break ’—gay, courageous, resilient, handy, 
pugnacious, indispensable man that he is?” 

I reflected as I walked slowly away from the Court 


Theatre, where the Art Theatre Company had been 
acting Tchekhov’s play The Three Sisters. For I had been 


— 


sitting three hours (or was it months?) in real “ Heart- 
break House”; not in a “ Heart-break House,” of which 
the roof, as in the case of one London music-hall, was some- 
times rolled back, releasing all the stuffy used-up air, 
leaving the antics of humanity bare to the speculation of 
the stars; not in a house of which at least half the inmates 
were crackling and sparking with vitality like the most 
electric of cats, but in one where they were more like dying 
flies in a glue-pot. It was a queer notion Mr. Shaw had of 
his own work when he thought he was writing in the spirit 
of Tchekhov; though we need not regret that he found 
as usual his inspiration in himself and created something 
individual and new. Indeed, that public criticism did not 
recognize a sharp discernment of actualities everywhere 
present in the fantastic implausibility of his characters 
shows, I fear, that public criticism is in an exceedingly feeble 
condition. What is Mr. Shaw’s conception of “ heart- 
break ” ?—a sudden disillusionment, cleansing and cutting 
as a flash of lightning. ‘“ Major Barbara,” the poet in 
Candida, the girl in MHeart-break House endure a 
sharp wretchedness, but not the misery that maims; 
presently they are not merely themselves again but twice 
as strong as before. Mr. Shaw’s conception of such suffering 
is a price (sometimes it may be a high one) paid for freedom, 
but paid down at once on the nail and done with. “ My 
heart is broken,” cries one character. ‘‘ Then,” replies 
another, “You have lost happiness and found peace.” 
Moral pain is only life educating one, Man’s will is his 
Kingdom of Heaven, are two root beliefs in Mr. Shaw. 
He has a most penetrating eye for the odd substitutes 
for self-respect and happiness men and women will adopt ; 
he rips them up—exposes them, laughing ; but a victorious 
mockery produces a very different atmosphere from 
Tchekhov’s. Nothing, indeed, can be further removed 
from it. Mr. Shaw’s characters in Heartbreak House may 
be failures, but they carry off their failure, play their parts, 


with gusto; they remain amusing to themselves and 
others. They may, as a fact, be left high and dry with 


life rushing past them, but the spot where they stand 
is not sad, dim and slimy as the shores of Styx, where 
Tehekhov’s characters, poor, inhibited, excitable creatures, 
their eyes fixed on a pearly streak of light on the horizon, 
wait and wait, wailing for waftage. Contrast the lines 
from Mr. Shaw’s play about heart-break quoted above with 
Masha’s speech when her surreptitious affair with Colonel 
Vershinin comes to a huddled ending: “ Grabbing at 
one’s happiness and eating it in little bits and then having 
it suddenly taken away from one, makes one hard and 
vulgar.” We have had our English Tchekhov ; his name 
was George Gissing. Z'he Three Sisters reminded me of 
Odd Women ; Gissing’s long novels remind me of Tchekhov’s 
short stories, spiritually and sociologically. There is the 
same insistence on the deadly quarrel between sensitive 
refinement and poverty; both are impressed with the fact 
that often the best qualities in people make them helpless 
and unhappy; both have infinite pity for weak-winged 
aspiration ; both believe that coarseness of fibre is the best 
outfit for life, refuse to be reconciled to that or to become 
cynical themselves, but lament it should be so; both seem 
to fix the blame in part on our civilisation, yet to both the 
trouble seems also to lie deeper than that, indeed in the 
texture of life itself; both always see peeping over the 
shoulder of the muse of tragedy the blank puffy face of 
the goddess, Anti-climax, with her idiotic, meaningless 
smile; to both the sweetest thing in life is that kindred 
spirits who feel and suffer from these things, should keep 
close to one another—yet chance is always tearing them 
apart; both understand the poignancy of the flatness of 
good-byes ; in both hope is a torpid chrysalis, never quite 





dead—a touch and it stirs in its sluggish dream. = 
As I dived for my hat, when the curtain fell on The Three 
rose before 


Sisters, an instantaneous memory-picture 
me. It was of a crowded upper room of a public -house. 
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The air was hot and misty; shiny coppery faces like new 
pennies at the bottom of a basin of soapy water, loomed 
through the smoke of pipes and cheap cigars ; a subscription 
“ sing-song ” was going on, interrupted from time to time 
by the crash of a glass or the squeal of a cuddled hoyden. 
By the side of the jingling, rowdy piano a young girl stood 
and sang. She had a sallow, swatty face, round shoulders, 
and gentle protruding eyes. She sang of a love which she 
would never know: two more years of work and a diet 
of sweets and pickles, and she would become a sour-smelling, 
toothless, anemic draggletail. Why did this scene recur 
to me that moment so vividly? Thank you, my helpers 
and servers! Was it not in picture the story of the 
soul according to the gospel of Tehekhov ? One word more, 
do not think of the characters in the play as specifically 
Russian; I have met them all, although I have never been 
there. 
The three daughters and the son of General Prosorov 
were left badly off. The girls were clever and refined, 
Olga, Masha, and Irina, and highly educated. Olga had the 
strongest nature; in so far as anyone so gentle could be, 
she was a determined character; at any rate, she was the 
most patient and practical one of the family. She took to 
earning a living as a schoolmistress almost at once. She 
did not like it; she was not strong and she got very tired, 
but she did her work well ; besides, though it was an article 
in the family creed that Irina and Andrey were the really 
clever ones, she had to decide everything at home. Irina 
was the most beautiful and poetic-minded ; a sweet, museful, 
day-dreaming creature, rather too wrapped up in herself, 
very fastidious, and far too easily discouraged. Masha was 
a slightly more vulgar nature ; she valued her gifts more as 
social assets, and clumsy manners offended her, in com- 
parison with other things, more than they should. The 
General had brought them all up to believe that intellectual 
accomplishments were the most important things in life, 
and Masha, in a fit of hero-worship for the dry, chirruping 
little man who taught her Latin, married him. His name 
was Kuligin. As she says about him in the first intimate 
conversation we overhear with the man who is going to be 
her lover: ‘‘I thought him the best and wisest of men ; 
I think him good still, but not the wisest of men.” Kuligin 
is the one happy character in the play, and such is the effect 
of Tehekhov’s touch in drawing him, that one would rather 
almost be anything than happy after Kuligin’s fashion ; the 
mean chirpy humility of his complete satisfaction with 
himself and his modest destiny, with his wife, however 
contemptuously she treats him, his reiterated “ O, I love 
Masha, I’m very fond of Masha, O, Masha’s splendid,” and his 
quavering caresses which can no more be discouraged than 
flies, are spirit-damping to witness. Mr. William Arm- 
strong acted him admirably ; tip-toeing jauntily about and 
squeaking out tags from the Latin grammar. Kuligin is 
a kind little man with a completely dead heart. In the 
last act, however, he achieves a moment of pathos. When 
Masha, sobbing and hysterical, is torn out of Vershinin’s 
arms by Olga, Kuligin comes down the steps of the house 
and sees them. His idea of comforting her is to say, 
hurriedly, “‘ Don’t ery, dear Masha; I forgive you, Masha, 
I do ; I overlook all that has happened, Olga here is wit- 
ness,” and then when that does no good, to put on a beard 
he has taken that morning from a boy in school, and help 
her through the pain of parting by being funny. He suc- 
ceeds only in amusing himself. As for Andrey, the most 
accomplished of them all, his ambition was to be a famous 
professor at Moscow University, but since his father’s 
death he had taken to fiddling and making picture frames 
instead of working. Moscow, Moscow, is the wailing 
refrain of the family; to Olga, Moscow means intelligent 
Society and wider interests, to Irina a splendid lover, 
admiration and experience to feed her inner dream, to 
Andrey, Moscow means glory and using his brain. And here 
they are, marooned in a dull, commercial town, where they 
have nothing in common with anyone—except with the 


officers of the temporary garrison—marooned because their 
father’s house is the only solid piece of property left them. 
There is another inmate of the house (temporary), the regi- 
mental doctor Chebutikin (Mr. Cancellor was excellent), a 
man of sixty. He, too, is dead. Years ago he adored their 
mother, and he professes to be devoted to the girls, but he 
does not pay his rent or help in any way—even by sym- 
pathy; he drugs himself by incessantly reading news- 
papers ; his one aim in life is to forget his shame by believing 
that nothing matters—‘‘ We don’t exist, we don’t exist,” 
he exclaims pettishly. Yet, when he is drunk, the truth 
comes snivelling out of him, and in a maundering soliloquy 
(Act III., 2 a.m.: in this scene the stage ought to have 
been almost dark, lit only by a bedroom candle and the 
fitful light from the fire which is raging in the street) he 
shows us that though his gestures of affection for the girls 
are purely mechanical, there is in him still a sort of 
gangrened sensibility. 

In Act I. we hear the family talking to the officers from 
the garrison. It is Irina’s birthday. Colonel Vershinin 
makes his first appearance; a tall, romantic man, who 
loves to philosophise, as he calls it, that is to say, to make 
lyric orations about the future. ‘We poor things cannot 
hope for happiness, but our children’s children .. . someday 
they will look back, pity, love, and understand us.’ His 
other theme is his own domestic troubles. Masha’s imagina- 
tion is caught—her heart isa vacuum —you foresee what will 
happen. Mr. Harcourt Williams failed in this part in 
so far as he seemed unable to believe that any man could 
enjoy tirading as much as the Colonel. This beautiful 
faith in the future is Vershinin’s path of escape from 
the actual; it was what Moscow was to Andrey and Irina. 
There is present also a Russian baron with a German name ; 
a more solid, but very unattractive, sort of man, who is 
in love with Irina, and a sulky egotist who fancies himself, 
like Lermontov, in love with her also. The family are 
incredulously distressed at Andrey’s love for a vulgar 
young girl, Natasha. They do not trouble to disguise 
their contempt for her. She leaves the lunch table in tears, 
and Andrey rushes to comfort her. ‘‘ My darling, don't 
get upset.” He takes her in his arms. “QO youth, 
splendid, beautiful youth. ... I love you as no one has 
ever loved.” 

Natasha plays a very important part in the fate of the 
three sisters. At first, she is cowed, but when she becomes 
a mother she becomes a tyrant. They wilt under the pressure 
of her vulgarity and vitality. You remember how another 
Natasha, Natasha the mother-woman, presides over the 
gigantic epic of War and Peace; armies come and go, 
heroes die, Moscow is burnt, emperors fall, everything passes 
away. but one thing is left unchanged—a mother’s 
passionate absorption in her child. A baby’s stained flannel 
flies like a banner above the epic of war and peace, and 
Tolstoi is content. Not so Tchekhov; in his Natasha he 
stresses the animal egotism of motherhood, making it 
appear mechanical, ruthless, dull. Andrey sinks to a 
pram-pusher and to a humble post on the district council ; 
Natasha, between her babies, has an affair with his chief; 
Irina makes up her mind to accept the unattractive baron ; 
the surly egoist picks a quarrel with him and shoots him 
in a duel; the regiment leaves, and with them Vershinin, 
and the three sisters are left stranded. ‘‘ We must live .. . 
we must live,” sobs Masha. “‘ We must work . . . just work.” 
“It’s autumn now, the winter will soon come and I shall be 
working, working,” says Irina. “Our life is not ended, 
dear sisters,” cries Olga. “Surely we shall some day 
know why we are living.... If we only knew, if we only 
knew ”; and Chebutikin, humming over his paper, mutters 
testily, ‘“‘ What does it matter, what does it matter?” 

The performance was far from perfect. It was a mistake 
to pose the three sisters like a group of Canova Graces at 
the end, and the lighting was often wrong ; nevertheless we 
should be grateful to the Art Theatre Society. 

Desmond MacCartuy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


EARLY every day during the past month I have 
passed a church, outside which stands an 
announcement in red letters : 

“ LENIN? or THE LORD?” 


It invites us to attend six Lenten sermons. My first feeling 
was: “Lenin or the Lord,” this is really fame! My 
second was that perhaps even Lenin was being given rather 
undue prominence, and my thoughts turned to unconscious 
blasphemy—Mr. Spurgeon praying to the Almighty to 
remove Mr. Disraeli from office ‘as soon as possible” 


occurred to me. 
ak oo ok 


For psycho-analysts slips of speech, bulls, ete., do not 
exist. They take them seriously as symptomatic of states of 
feeling and secret wishes of which the speaker himself is un- 
conscious. They would conclude that the clergyman who 
announced that the names of anonymous subscribers would 
remain known only to himself, to God and a few others, 
was probably a man inclined to exaggerate his own im- 
portance. I see they are now searching literature for 
examples of unconscious self-betrayal. In The Egoist 
Clara Middleton’s slip of the tongue when she accidentally 
refers to Vernon Whitford as Mr. Oxford (the name of the 
man who had rescued her predecessor in Sir Willoughby 
Patterne’s affections by running off with her) is an obvious 
example. Mr. Ernest Jones in his book on Psycho- 
Analysis (William Wood & Co., New York) thinks that 
even misprints have more significance than is usually 
allowed them. For instance, he is inclined to think that 
the misprint which occurred in the reporting of a speech 
in the Scotsman (I suppose a prospective member is speaking 
of himself): ‘‘ He had not the wealth of the Plantagenets, 
nor did he derive any income from American ‘Trusts 
(loud daughter),”’ was neither due to malice nor to accident, 
but to the subconscious acumen of the compositor’s mind ; as 
Punch said, commenting on this substitution of one letter 
for another: ‘‘ We knew what the speaker meant without 
explanatory parenthesis.” Mr. Jones would, no doubt, 
attribute the misprint in the emphatic opening sentence 
of a temperance pamphlet “‘ Drunkenness is jolly ” (instead 
of “ folly”) to the unconscious effect of the compositor’s 
opinions on his fingers. In the case of the so-called “‘ wicked 
bible ” which was published in 1631, in which the word 
“not”? was omitted from the seventh commandment, 
nothing would persuade a psycho-analyst that the editor 
had not an unconscious and personal interest in that com- 
mandment, or that the printer who, on setting up an essay 
on love, altered the saying, ‘“ Pour aimer il faut sortir 
de soi’ into “ sortir le soir” was not a man probably of 
blameless life, but of many repressions. 


* * * 


Their theories seem to be affecting people’s views of 
human nature a good deal more than their opponents would 
like. They have already made their appearance in fiction, 
and doubtless they will figure there much more in the future. 
Professor Jung’s book, of which a second edition has been 
recently published, is certainly the best and most readable 
book on the subject. The chief benefit, I think, which 
people derive from dabbling in the subject—and few are 
likely. to do more than this—is that the salutary truth is 
borne in on them that it is a great deal easier to lie suc- 
cessfully to oneself than it is to other people, a truth which, 
if kept in mind, would reduce enormously the amount of 
unnecessary lying current. It would be absurd to say, of 
course, that lies are never successful, but their success is 
often merely limited to creating a confusion in the mind 
of the person to whom they are addressed, which leads 
him to give the liar—in a half-hearted way——the benefit 


of the doubt. We often really know we are being lied to; 
only it may be painful or complicate matters too much 
to admit to ourselves, let alone to the liar, that we do 
know. 

* * * 

What must strike every reader who takes up a book on 
psycho-analysis is that its methods are based on a sweeping 
and somewhat doubtful assumption, viz., that the memory 
retains every fact which the senses have reported, and that 
therefore there must always be a reason why a particular 
fact, say a number or a name or a word, is forgotten. Work- 
ing on this assumption the first thing the psycho-analyst 
therefore attempts to do is to discover the painful idea or 
experience which has acted in this particular case as ‘‘censor ” 
and prevented that fact rising into consciousness. He is 
convinced that when we mislay our papers or letters, it is 
because our unconscious selves do not wish to see those 
particular letters or papers. This assumption is a deduc- 
tion from such phenomena, familiar to psychologists, as an 
uneducated housemaid in high fever, jabbering Greek, she 
having heard Homer read aloud when in service with some 
Greek professor. From occurrences of this kind psycho- 
analysts jump to the conclusion that nothing is really ever 
forgotten. They have therefore to explain Why a par- 
ticular thing is forgotten. It is a large assumption. 

co a x 


The other train of reflection which was started by the 
preacher’s poster was connected with the idea of fame. 
The highest form of vanity is love of fame. To be remem- 
bered by posterity can do no man any good, and yet 
no one who could secure fame would forego it. But 
when one comes to analyse what fame amounts to, it is 
difficult to see exactly what it is that men desire so passion- 
ately. Could it be any satisfaction to Horace to know 
that schoolboys still read him, or any gratification to the 
man who once was St. George, if he could know how different 
a person posterity admires and remembers when they 
name him now. One of the cruellest blows fate can inflict 
(it is by no means uncommon) is to give a man fame 
in his lifetime and take it entirely away from him before 
he is dead. I know of no more cruel instance of this than 
the life of Martin Tupper. His fellow-men first blew him 
out to an enormous size, and then banged him flat, as a 
child a paper bag. Indeed, he was so completely flattened 
out that people were under the impression that he belonged 
to an extinct generation years and years before his death. 
In that pathetic and yet self-complacent book, his auto- 
biography, ‘‘ My Life as an Author ” (Rivington), he tells us 
how he went to a party with his daughter, and how some- 
one asked her “if she was descended from the famous 
Tupper.”’ Whereupon, he adds, she had to reply, ‘‘ My father 
is here to-night.” Tupper was made a Fellow of the Royal 
Society on account of his literary eminence, although he 
was an inventor, too. He designed a steamship in which 
the paddle wheels were in the centre of the boat, and there- 
fore not so liable to damage from the waves (this was a 
failure), and he also claims, I do not know with what right, 
to have been the inventor of the combination of pen-and- 
inkpot we call the fountain pen. He seems to have been 
a placid, vain old man, who bore without protest his com- 
plete literary extinction, but although he was undoubtedly 
one of those gentle woolly characters who have something 
that corresponds to a very thick hide, to find himself sud- 
denly fallen from the dignity of a prophet-poet to being a 
whipping-boy, in whose person anybody’s mediocrity and 
pomposity were castigated by every journalist and critic 
year in and year out, must have been hard to endure. He 
probably consoled himself in his suburb (helped by a few 
tender women) by the reflection that it was merely the 
veering of fashion, and that future generations would see 
him again reinstated. Heaven knows, perhaps they will. 
It is a queer world, and after all he wrote in vers libres. 

AFFABLE Hawk, 
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Mr. Leonard Parsons’ Spring Announcements. 


THE “*NEW ERA” SERIES (VOL. I.) 


The Book of the Moment 


NATIONALISATION OF THE MINES. 


By FRANK HODGES (Secretary of the Miners’ Federation), 


WITH A FOREWORD BY 


RT. HON. J. R. CLYNES, D.C.L., M.P. 


Quarter Cloth. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


The book is written on broad and logical rather than on narrow and partisan lines, and it concludes with 
a simple, clear statement of the form of administration and control which will take the place of the existing 
system immediately the latter is legally abolished. It is the work of an expert, writing for the general public 
on a subject of vital importance to the community. 
FIRST LARGE IMPRESSION NOW READY, 


BOOKSELLERS SHOULD PLACE THEIR ORDERS NOW TO ENSURE 
COPIES BEING ON SALE ON DAY OF PUBLICATION. 


OTHER VOLUMES IN THE “NEW ERA” SERIES. 
QUARTER CLOTH. CROWN 8vo. PRICE 4s. 6d. net. 
VOL. Il. A NEW ARISTOCRACY OF COMRADESHIP 











By WILLIAM PAINE. READY IN MAY. 
VOL' Ill. THE NEW LIBERALISM 
By THE RIGHT HON. C. F. G. MASTERMAN. READY IN MAY. 


VOL IV. PUBLIC OWNERSHIP AND CONTROL OF THE LIQUOR TRADE 
By ARTHUR GREENWOOD (Vice-President of the Workers’ Educational Association). READY IN JUNE. 


VOL V. THE NEW LABOUR OUTLOOK 
By ROBERT WILLIAMS (Secretary of the Transport Workers’ Federation). READY IN JUNE. 


Other Volumes by PHILIP SNOWDEN, GEORGE LANSBURY, etc., will be announced later. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ COUNTRY. AN IDEAL GIFT BOOK. 


A WEST COUNTRY PILGRIMAGE, By Eden Phillpotts. 
With 16 three-coloured Illustrations tipped on mounts. Buckram. Crown 4to. Price 21s. net. 


MY YEARS OF EXILE. By Von Eduard Bernstein (the well-known German Socialist) 
Cloth. Demy 8vo. Price 12s. 6d. net. 


THE GREAT REBUILDING, By H. Denston Funnell, F.S.I. 
Cloth. Demy 8vo. Price 12s. 6d. net. 


SEX EDUCATION AND NATIONAL HEALTH, By C. Gasquoine Hartley. 
(Author of “ The Truth about Woman,” etc.) Cloth. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. net. 


FICTION. 

CLOTH. CROWN 8vo. WITH THREE-COLOUR PICTURE JACKETS. PRICE 7s. net. 
THE BURIED TORCH. By Coralie Stanton and Heath Hosken (Authors of “ Raven 
THE GREATER DAWN. By Nora Kent. V.C.", ete.) 
MIRIAM AND THE PHILISTINES. By Alice Clayton Greene. 

THE BISHOP’S MASQUERADE, By W. Harold Thomson. 
SIDE ISSUES. By Jeffery E. Jeffery (Author of “Servants of the Guns.”) Price 6s. net. 


Send to the Publishers now for Descriptive List, including details regarding “‘ The Contemporary Series,” 
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THE THEORY OF BOLSHEVISM 


The State and Revolution. By V. I. Uttanov (N. Lenny). 
G. Allen and Unwin. 3s. net. 
The Dictatorship of the Proletariat. By 


National Labour Press. 2s. 6d. net. 


The Russian Republic. By Cor. Matonr, M.P. 
and Unwin. Gd. net. 

Bolshevism at Work. By W. ‘I. Goopr, M.A. 
and Unwin. 2s. 6d. net. 

The two books, the one by the leader of the Bolshevik 
Party and the other by the principal theoretical exponent 
of ‘‘orthodox” German Social Democracy, have in common 
an intense desire to prove their respective points by citing 
the authority of Karl Marx. But there the resemblance 
ends. They are both books about method and not about 
ideals, and it does not follow necessarily that there is no 
resemblance between the ends at which they are finally 
aiming. But, if it is true that the means and method are 
more than half the end, it becomes absurd, in face of their 
divergences, to describe the authors as being both exponents 
of a single doctrine, however broadly defined. Lenin 
devotes a considerable section of his book to an onslaught 
upon Kautsky, whom he describes as a “ Socialist pervert ” 
and worse, Kautsky’s book is devoted wholly to an 
onslaught on the principles and methods of Bolshevism. 

The reader is in fact furnished, in the sharpest possible 
contrast and conflict, with rival summaries of the social 
philosophies which lie behind the Second and Third Inter- 
nationals. It is not perhaps a fair contrast; for Lenin’s 
book is immeasurably better argued and has infinitely 
more life than Kautsky’s somewhat pedestrian effort. 
But the contrast is present, and the reader who studies 
these two books should have a clear idea of the rival 
theories which are at work in “Socialist”? Europe, even 
if—like the present writer—he does not feel himself to 
agree with either of the disputants. 

Lenin’s book, written immediately before the November 
Russian Revolution, brings out with extraordinary clearness, 
despite the mass of quotations from Marx, and still more 
from Engels, with which it is adorned, the fundamental 
philosophy of Bolshevism. Lenin regards ‘“‘the State” as 
“the organ of domination of a definite class,” ‘‘ the product 
of the irreconcilable character of class antagonisms,”’ 
“a force standing above Society and separating itself 
gradually from it,” ‘the organisation of violence for the 
purpose of holding down some class.” He therefore con- 
stantly speaks of the State as being for all practical purposes 
identical with the coercive organisations in present-day 
Society—‘ the standing army, the police, and the bureau- 
ctacy.” Regarding “ the State” in this light, as a purely 
coercive organisation acting in the interests of the dominant 
class and employing as its instrument a force separate from 
Society itself, Lenin naturally concludes that the forcible 
destruction of this State is a pre-requisite of Socialism. 
The realisation of Socialism through the peaceful conquest 
of political power he regards as an absurdity, and he asserts 
categorically that ‘‘ the democratic Republic is the best 
possible political form for Capitalism,” and _ universal 
suffrage ‘‘a means of capitalist domination.” 

Lenin, however, does not desire to ignore or abolish 
“the State” in the sense in which the Anarchist desires 
this. “The particular power of suppression of the pro- 
letariat by the capitalist class, of the millions of workers 
by a handful of rich, must be replaced by a particular 
power of suppression of the capitalist class by the proletariat 
—the dictatorship of the proletariat.” A “proletarian 
State,” that is, a coercive organisation acting on behalf 
of the proletariat as the dominant class, is to supplant 
the “capitalist State,” and all the instruments of production 
must be “ centralised in the hands of the State, i.e., of 
the proletariat organised as a ruling class.” The pro- 


Karu Kautsky. 


G. Allen 
2s. 


G. Allen 


letariat, having secured dictatorship, must net shrink from 


using its coercive power fully as much as the capitalists 
have used theirs. ‘ Revolution,” says Lenin, “is un- 
doubtedly the most authoritative thing possible.” 

This is not the end of the process. The proletarian 
State, substituted by force for the capitalist State, and 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, are expedients of 
transition, means and not ends. With the abolition of 
class distinctions which will follow the Revolution and 
arise out of the dictatorship, the need for any State at all 
(that is, in Lenin’s mind, of any coercive organisation 
separate from Society itself) will gradually disappear. In 
other words—Marxian words—the State will gradually 
“wither away.” But the State that will “ wither away ” 
is not the present “capitalist State,” but the “ proletarian 
State’ which will overthrow and supplant it. 

It will be seen that the whole argument is directed to 
the necessity of a violent revolution as the only means 
of establishing Socialism. Lenin definitely applies this 
to our own country. After referring to Marx’s statement 
that a people’s revolution could be imagined in England 
without the preliminary condition of the destruction of 
the machinery of the State (i.e., without a violent catas- 
trophe), he goes on as follows : 

To-day in 1917, in the epoch of the first great Imperialist war, 
this distinction of Marx's becomes unreal, and England and America, 
the last and greatest representatives of Anglo-Saxon “ liberty,” 
in the sense of the absence of militarism and bureaucracy, have 
to-day completely rolled down into the dirty, bloody morass of 
military-bureaucratic institutions common to all Europe, sub- 
ordinating all else to themselves, crushing all else under themselves, 
To-day, both in England and in America, the preliminary condition 
of any people’s revolution is the break-up. the shattering of the 
“available ready machinery of the State.”’ perfected in those 
countries between 1914 and 1917 up to the European general 
Imperialist standard. 

Lenin’s argument on this vital point of the necessity 
for violent revolution is unfortunately obscured by the form 
into which he has cast his book, and he seems, throughout, 
far more intent on proving that this was the view of Marx, 
and even more of Engels—who is to Marxism what Paul 
was to Christianity—than on actually arguing or proving 
his case. The essential points, however, are fairly clear. 
The existing State machine is a machine devised for a 
particular purpose, that of capitalist domination, and 
therefore cannot be merely taken over and used for the 
diametrically opposite purpose of proletarian domination. 
The standing army and the bureaucracy are dominated 
by capitalist ideas, and a mere change of political power ° 
will not alter their character. The proletariat must there- 
fore smash the existing machine: it must arm the people 
themselves and create a proletarian army and a proletarian 
administration. ‘‘ The essence of revolution is not that a 
new class shall govern by means of the old governmental 
machinery, but that it shall smash up this machinery and 
govern by means of a new machine.” 

Kautsky’s book is based upon ideas so different and 
employs a terminology so different, that a debate between 
him and Lenin could hardly be carried on except in terms 
of vulgar abuse. Kautsky also claims to be a true Marxian ; 
but the conclusions which he draws from Marx are those 
of the orthodox German Social Democratic interpretation 
and have nothing in common with Lenin’s conclusions, 
even when they cite the same passage as their authority. 
Kautsky enters the field as a “democrat,” and combats the 
theory of “ dictatorship ” from a ‘* democratic ” standpoint. 
He somewhat misunderstands the Bolshevik position 
when he assumes that its essence lies in the establishment 
of Socialism by a minority movement. That is not its essence, 
and it would certainly be a point of indifference to Lenin 
whether his violent revolution was made by a majority or a 
minority, provided that it was made by enough to secure 
its success. The essence of the “dictatorship” position 
lies in the assumption that every State is a class State, 
and that a “ democratic State” in any real sense is impossible. 
The character of the State depends on the character of the 
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KING’S RECENT BOOKS. 


ECONOMICS OF THE SILK INDUSTRY. 


A Study in Industrial Organization. By RATAN ©. RAWLLEY: 
M.A., M.Sc. (Econ.), Demy 8vo, Cloth. 10s, 6d. net. Inland Postage 





Macclesfield Courier: “A book of immense interest and importance to 
everybody concerned in the English Silk Trade . . . the publisher as well 
as the author being entitled to share in the credit of producing a work 
which will credit the bookshelves of the most fastidious collector.” 


INFLATION. 


By J. SHIELD NICHOLSON, M.A., 8c.D., Prof. of Political Economy 
in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, Paper Cover, 3s. 6d. 
net. Inland Postage 4d. 

The Times : “ Professor Nicholson has done a public service. . . . To the 
general reader, who desires to obtain as simple a view as possible of the 
economic considerations bearing on the very practical question of the mis- 
chief involved in ‘ inflation’ (whether of the currency, or even more funda- 
mentally of credit) the value of such a little book as this is that it brings 
them succinctly together. .. .” 


PROFIT-SHARING. 


A General Study of the System as in actual operation. 
By ALBERT TROMBERT, Reporter of the Section of the Remunera- 
tion of Labour at the International Exhibition of 1900, and Secretary 
of the Society for the Practical Study of Profit-Sharing. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. Inland Postage 2d, 

Glasgow Herald: * Deals with the principles, applications, and methods 
of profit-sharing, management and accounts, and also results, . . . should 
be of special interest to British enquirers.”’ 


THE MUSIC OF LIFE. 


Education for Leisure and Culture. 
Adopted by the L.C.C. 2nd Edition. By CHARLES T. SMITH, 
With Curricula evolved by Experiment in an Elementary School, 
Demy 8vo. Paper boards. 4s. net, Inland Postage 4d. 

Times: ‘“‘Mr. Smith makes use of all possible media—ear-training, 
singing, dances, correlative literature, formal historical instruction, topical 
chats, study of full scores, original composition of melodies, harmonic dic- 
tation vocally, concert-going, the co-operation of parents and neighbouring 
musicians and Municipal Authorities. ... With a sufficiency of school 
teachers of Mr. Smith's type, we need have no fear for the high artistic 
future of England,” 
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SPIRITUALISM AND THECHRISTIAN FAITH 
By the Rev. E. W. BARNES, Sc.D., F.R.S., Canon of 
Westminster. 64 pp. Crown 8vo, ts. net. 
“Incomparably the best statement of the case from the Christian viewpoint. 
Dr. Barnes is one of our foremost scholars, and what he writes is authoritative.” 
—Church Family Newspaper. 
THE JESUS OF POETS AND PROPHETS 
By RICHARD ROBERTS. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
4s. 6d. net. 
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Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 
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THE MEANING OF THE OLD TESTAMENT : 
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M.A. 168 pp. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. net; paper, 
2s. 6d. net. 
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SOME CHRISTIAN IDEALS IN ‘THE TEACH- 
ING PROFESSION 
By Miss AGNES S. PAUL, M.A., late Headmistress of 
Clapham High School. Crown 8vo, boards, 3s. net. 
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Tesponsive to the problems of modern lite and thought, deserve careful reading,” 
—The Times Educational Supplement . 
GOD AND THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISLt&NCE 
By Rev. CHARLES F. D’ARCY, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin, Miss LILY DOUGALL, [the Rev. B H. 
STREETER, M.A., D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
4s. 6d. net. 
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throughout is rich in suggestive and illuminating thoughts.” 


van i ‘ -The Westminster Gazette. 
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By GRACE M. PATON. Paper, ts. net ; post free, 1s. 2d. 
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children.” —T'he Christian Commonwealth, 
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coercive organisations which are its instruments, and, 
while opposing classes exist, one of these classes is bound 
to dominate the State. If this is true, clearly a dictatorial 
proletarian State is the only alternative to a dictatorial 
capitalist State. The argument for “democracy,” which 
Kautsky interprets on somewhat narrowly orthodox political 
lines, against a minority dictatorship is therefore not very 
effective against Bolshevik theory. 

There remains, of course, the argument, which stands 
behind Kautsky’s presentation of his case, that Socialists 
ought not to try to introduce Socialism until both the 
psychological and the material conditions are ripe, that is, 
until they have converted a majority to vote for it, and 
until industry has reached a stage of evolution which 
imperatively requires it. Kautsky states definitely—what 
is more than doubtful—that “Socialist production can 
only develop On the basis of large-scale industry.” He 
devotes a considerable part of his book to a demonstration 
that the conditions in Russia are not ripe for Socialism, 
and draws, in 1918, the conclusion that “ what is being 
enacted there [in Russia] now is, in fact, the last of middle- 
class, and not the first of Socialist, Revolutions. . . . Its 
present revolution could only assume a Socialist character 
if it coincided with Socialist Revolutions in Western Europe.”’ 
This was written some time after the Bolshevik Revolution. 
Agricultural conditions, Kautsky thinks, will prove fatal 
to any kind of Socialism in Russia, and he holds that large 
scale capitalism in agriculture is also a necessary condition 
of the introduction of Socialism. 

It will be noted that in this review nowhere has mention 
yet been made of the Soviet system. Indeed, for the 
outside observer, one of the most remarkable features of 
Lenin’s book will undoubtedly be the quite small place 
which the Soviet system occupies in his argument. It 
hardly receives more than a casual, but none the less sig- 
nificant, reference. On page 100 Lenin suddenly speaks 
of “the State consisting of the Councils of Workers’ and 
Soldiers’ Deputies.” And, in his conclusion (page 122), 
he writes as follows before the November Revolution : 

We, however, shall go forward to a break with the Oppor- 
tunists. And the whole of the class-conscious proletariat will be 
with us—not for a rearrangement of forces, but for the overthrow 
of the capitalist class, the destruction of bourgeois parliamentarism, 
the building up of a democratic republic after the type of the 

Commune or a republic of Soviets (Councils) of workers’ and 

soldiers’ deputies—the revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat. 

[Italics ours. ] 

That “or” is extraordinarily significant. The Soviet 
system is a method of proletarian dictatorship, an organ- 
isation created by the proletariat to supplant the capitalist 
State; but it is not necessarily the only method or the 
only suitable form or organisation. The essential thing, for 
Lenin, is that the proletariat should create an organisation 
of its own: the form and structure of that organisation 
are matters of secondary importance. 

We have not dwelt on what is certainly the weakest part 
of Lenin’s bookh—is observations on the working of the 
dictatorship after the revolution. We have not done so 
because they have been put partly out of date by later 
events. The essential thing for us is to understand the 
theory on which the Russian Bolsheviks went to work. 
Their extraordinary realism has saved them from applying 
all their pre-conceived ideas in the period following upon 
their initial success. 

The books of Mr. Goode and Col. Malone are records 
of a somewhat superficial observation of the practical 
working of this realist policy. Mr. Goode’s is by far the 
better, and does convey some picture of the conditions 
prevailing in Soviet Russia, and of the struggles of the 
Soviet Government against the difficulties created by the 
legacy of internal disorder which the Bolsheviks inherited, 
and made far greater by Allied intervention. Mr. Goode 


is particularly interesting about education ; his economic 
chapters show that in such matters he is not an expert 
observer. 


Nevertheless his book is a valuable corrective 


to much current anti-Bolshevik nonsense. Both books 
amply prove that, whatever the Soviet Republic may be, 
it is certainly not a scene of lawless anarchy, and that, if 
its Government has faults, they are faults of strength and 
authoritarianism, rather than of weakness. 


A JEWISH NOVELIST 


Jewish Children, From the Yiddish of SHatom ALEICHEM. 
Heinemann. 6s. net. 


When the publisher’s wrapper tells us in the same breath 
that the author whose wares are within has been called 
the “ Yiddish Dickens”’ and that his stories “ have, in 
their own line, no equals outside of Turgenev,” we immedi- 
ately suspect that the wrapper has to cover a good deal 
of nakedness in the author. Dickens and Turgenev ! 
These stories, we suggest as an emendation, “have, in 
their own line, no equals outside of Jane Austen and 
Rabelais.” But the wrapper and the critics are unfair to 
Shalom Aleichem. To judge him fairly you must put 
Dickens and Turgenev out of your head. To compare 
him with Turgenev is about as useful as to compare Mr, 
Max Beerbohm with Dostoievski, and his only claims to be 
called the Yiddish Dickens seem to be that he is a writer 
who is sometimes sentimental and sometimes humorous, 
Shalom Aleichem is, however, quite good enough to stand 
the ordeal of judgment on his own merits. On the stories 
and sketches contained in this volume he cannot be judged 
to be a great writer. Nevertheless, his work has qualities 
which compel us to measure him by high standards and 
which leave the possibility of greater achievement. His 
humour is not of a high quality, and his sentiment nearly 
always collapses into sentimentality, and yet almost every 
story has that quality of firmness and hardness which 
remains even in the failures of first-rate writers. With 
the ordinary short story of the ordinary writer you feel 
that if you began to pull it about it would collapse and be 
blown from your hands as a ball of soft thistle-down ; 
but you could not deal like that with these stories, whatever 
their faults ; they have a rocky, almost flinty consistency ; 
if you took a knife to them, you would find in the middle 
of them something which turned the blade, something 
which offered a very solid resistance, something which, we 
presume, is Shalom Aleichem. 

The really interesting question is whether this rocky 
resistance, this flinty kernel which gives to each story its 
concreteness and individuality, comes from Shalom Aleichem 
the writer, or from Shalom Aleichem the Jew. A great 
deal of it indisputably comes from Shalom Aleichem the 
Jew. Again and again the story becomes vivid, solid, 
concrete, just in so far as the author has put himself, the 
Jew, into it. And he does this with such persistency and 
such success that the sociological and historical interest of 
the book almost overshadows the artistic. Certainly, no 
writer has revealed more vividly or nakedly Jewish psycho- 
logy. One begins to understand, in reading these sketches, 
why it is that the Jew has for centuries been able to meet 
his environment with a granite resistance. It is that he 
creates his own environment out of his past. These little 
Jewish children are born not into the Russia of the 19th 
century, not into the Russian pale, but into the Egypt of 
Pharaoh, the Canaan of Moses, the Jerusalem of David 
and Solomon, the Babylon of the Captivity. That is the 
world, too, in which they continue to live, with its Pass- 
overs, its Tabernacles, Purims, and Chanukas. And _ its 
persecutions—its persecutions which are partly the cause 
and partly the effect of this gigantic and pathological 
anachronism. The best story in this volume is called 
“Greens for Shevuous.” Green boughs are required for 
the Festival of Shecuous, and a small Jewish boy is allowed 
by his mother to go into the fields to gather the green boughs. 
It is a fine warm day and he feels intensely happy wandering 
by himself in the fields, He wanders into the garden of a 
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friendly gardener. Suddenly “‘I was displeased with the 
tall giants with the yellow hats—the sunflowers. Suddenly 
they appeared to me as my enemies. And all the other 
plants with and without stalks, the beans and beanstalks, 
were enemies, too. They were the Philistines that had 
settled on my ground.” 

The little Jewish boy suddenly becomes wild with rage, 
falling upon the flowers and vegetables, beating them down, 
tearing them up, destroying everything and crying out : 

“* Vengeance, vengeance. I will have my revenge of you for all 
the Jewish blood that was spilled. I will repay you for Jerusalem, 
for the Jews of Spain and Portugal, for the Jews of Morocco. Also 
for the Jews who fell in the past, and those who are falling to-day . 
And for the Scrolls of the Law that were torn, and for the . . .”’ 


Okhrim, the friendly gardener, a Gentile, finds the Jewish 
boy destroying his garden: he does not beat him, but 
takes him to his mother, and shows her the flowers destroyed 
and the ruined vegetables, and all he can say is: “ And 
why ? And wherefore? Why, Mrs. Abraham—why ? ” 


A GROTESQUE ATTACK 


The Idolatry of Science. By the Hon. Sreruen CoLeripce. 
John Lane. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Honourable Stephen Coleridge’s book has the merit 
that it expresses very clearly a particular attitude of mind. 
One need not read many pages to discover that the author 
dislikes science, and not merely one branch of science, 
but all branches of science, and not merely one aspect 
of science, but every aspect of science, pure and applied, 
exact and biological. The weakness of it is that he tries 
to justify his dislike. The crimes for which he arraigns 
science are varied and peculiar. Lest we should be mistaken 
as to the class of men he attacks as scientists, he tells us 
that he means “‘ such men as Darwin, or Newton, or Lord 
Merchison, the inventor of logarithms” (whose name, by 
the way, scientists spell ‘‘ Merchiston”). Now for the 
charges: Newton's work is quite uninteresting, because 
his laws affect all matter similarly throughout the universe, 
and must always do so. ‘‘ The very fact that the law is 
invariable . . . . renders it quite uninteresting.” (We will 
not spoil this by referring to the modern non-Newtonian 
dynamics.) Stevenson and Watt have caused us to be 
whirled, willy-nilly, about the country without a chance 
of looking at the quaint red-brick almshouses, with their 
placid old inmates sitting out in the sun, the inmates being, 
apparently, one of the beauties which impious science is 
endeavouring to destroy. The Forth Bridge is hideous— 
well and good—yet it is “ always acclaimed as the last 
and most splendid achievement of science.” Merciful 
Heavens! The Daily Express, an organ, as everybody 
knows, widely used by our foremost scientists for making 
public their latest discoveries, has made ridiculous state- 
ments as to certain medical researches. F.R.C.S.s 
systematically sew up sponges and scissors in the patient’s 
abdomen. (Send us back the merciful and devout Middle 
Ages, when slight political differences led to a man being 
left with nothing at all in his abdomen, as pleasantly depicted 
in early German woodcuts!) Science is responsible for 
Madame Blavatsky and spiritualism, vers libre, and modern 
painting and sculpture. And now two really great crimes. 
First of all, science has given us the degrading doctrine 
that the gorilla (and not the nice, clean-limbed, well-shaved 
young Englishman of an Adam represented in Academy 

Expulsions from Eden’’) is the origin of mankind; and 
secondly, has shown that “‘ the great world is but a crumb,” 
instead of, presumably, allowing that it is very much 
bigger than the solar system or even the Milky Way, as 
everyone of common-sense can see that it is. Our author 
is not apparently irritated with science for stating that 
the earth is round, but his list of the absurdities of science 
has been restricted by the necessity of getting it all into 
exactly a hundred pages. But to continue. He waxes 


“I GIVE MY WIFE £1,000.” 


“And I am a r man, too—really much poorer than 
one of the so-called ‘ New poor.’ Yet, on my wife’s birthday, 
I gave her £1,000.” 

“When we sat down for breakfast on that memorable 
morning I produced a document, and handed it to her with 
the remark, ‘ Now listen while I tell you why I am giving 
you this {1,000.’”’ 

* This is an investment policy with the Sun Life of Canada, 
and I have made the first payment of {58 6s., and should 
I die to-morrow, either through illness or accident, you 
would receive {1,000, plus half the deposit I have just paid— 
altogether {1,029 3s. 

“This policy is to be in force for twenty years. Now 
suppose, as I am now forty, that I live to be sixty years of age, 
we shall receive from the Sun Life of Canada about {1,450— 
another and a better birthday gift for both of us, eh?” 

“ But,” said my wife, “ how does it happen that you are 
entitled to a sum of £1,450 in twenty years?” 

‘“ Why, in just this way: all the deposits are really invest- 
ments, and my dividends accumulate until the twenty years 
are up. On the basis of past experience these dividends 
will amount to £450.” 

“It’s splendid,” she replied. 

* Ves, it is,” I went on. ‘“‘ But what I like best, though, 
is that during all the twenty years, if anything should happen 
to me, you and the children will at least be secure from 
want. ... For instance, if I were taken off in the twelfth 
year you are bound to receive £1,394 4s. ; that is, the original 
{1,000 plus 50 per cent. of all my deposits. 

“ Another thing. It is most unlikely that we should 
save the sum of {1,450 in the next twenty years. But we 
can make these annual payments without a great deal of 
self-sacrifice. It is, indeed, a fine system of saving—and 
quite the best form of investment I have studied for some 
time. Then, as regards the annual deposit, I deduct that 
amount from my income before paying income tax, thus 
saving {8 15s., making my net payments /49 IIs. per annum. 

“That is not all, either. If in years to come we strike 
a patch of bad luck, I can look inside the Policy, and see at 
a glance what is the surrender value. The table there tells 
me at once what the company will advance asa loan on the 
Policy, or the amount to be drawn at the date originally 
fixed if I stop further deposits.” 

“Well, John,”’ my wife remarked, “ this is some birthday 
gift. I admire your thoughtfulness for myself and the 
children. I can't help thinking, too, that we have never 
spent money to better purpose. But, my boy, I don't want 
to draw that {1,000 and half the deposits made. You are 
going to live for the full twenty years. We shall be getting 
on then, and {1,450 will be very useful.” 

“ Rather,’ I said. “It’s a fine provision for our old age.” 

And that’s how I gave my wife £1,000. 

The Assets of the Sun Life of Canada exceed /£23,000,000, 
and the company is under strict Government supervision. 
Anyone interested should write at once for full particulars, 
giving his or her age, and the amount it is proposed to invest 
annually. All communications treated in confidence. Write 
to J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life of Canada, 26, Canada 
House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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indignant because there is a branch of science in which 
the word hexa-methylene-tetramine (we have split it up 
to make it easier for him) occurs. What, then, with his 
reverence for all the liberal arts, has he to say of calling 
a metre trochaic tetrameter hypercatalectic ? What, with 
his “it has long been observed that mathematics narrows 
the mind,” and his particular dislike of conics, of the divine 
Plato’s “Let no one ignorant of geometry enter under 
my roof”? Perhaps we are taking him rather too seriously 
to ask such questions, but they ask themselves. But we 
do feel, in the name of the gentle and pious Faraday ; 
of Clerk Maxwell, nearly as great as a poet as our author 
himself; of Oliver Wendell’ Holmes; Pascal; the 
Honourable Robert Boyle ; Thomas Young, great physicist, 
doctor, and Egyptologist ; and, in our own time, of such 
men as Dr. Salmon, geometcr and theologian; Silvanus 
Thompson, no mean artist ; and Sir Ronald Ross (to mention 
names at random) justified in protesting against his repeated 
assertion, which is far too widely believed, that all scientists 
are dead to outside interests and to art, literature, and all 
the ornaments and beauties of life. And we are a little 
irritated by the statement that “ science never bid anyone 
sacrifice his life for another,” when even in our generation 
many doctors—the author's especial detestation—have 
deliberately sacrificed themselves to gain knowledge likely 
to relieve suffering, or to save a patient. The joke here 
borders on bad taste. 

We confess cheerfully that the book is entertaining, 
especially the mock picture of typhoid germs—germs 
invented, of course, by science. Much of its humour is 
unconscious. If the author showed any knowledge we 
would try to take him seriously. The book is an amusing 
exercise in dislike, and the only thing we have against 
it is that it makes a pretence of being sober argument. 
If it were written, in the same tone, against oysters, musi¢- 
halls, cornet solos, or any other minor pest which happens 
to irritate the Honourable Stephen Coleridge (and we feel 
sure that he would do full justice to any such subject), it would 
not lay the author open to a charge of malice or ignorance, 
and would take its proper place as a capable jeu d esprit. 


GOOD CONVERSATION 


The Phantom Journal. Dy E. V. 
6s. net. 


Lucas. Methuen. 

The essayist in recent times has become a very human 
person, finding fewer of his subjects among the abstract 
qualities of mankind, and more among the concrete pleasures 
and curious ways of men. Mr. Lucas does not write 
“ Of Usurie” or “ Of Humilitie,” but he has an essay on 
Waiters, and if, on one of his fruitful Saturday afternoons, 
drifting about the old shops of a Cathedral city,’’ 
he had encountered some interesting usurer, we should 
certainly have had here a delightful little disquisition about 
him, which would somehow have let us into the secrets of 
all usurers’ hearts and made us feel more kindly towards 
them. And though Mr. Lucas can discourse with a wealth 
of anecdote and learning on all manner of things, old books 
and history and literature and art, he is perhaps most 
charming when he deals with common men and common 
things, policemen and waiters and ferrymen and telephones, 
discovering things about them which we ought to have 
noticed ourselves, such as the universal gloom of ferrymen, 
and the way in which a policeman takes out his pocket- 
book, and the mysterious obscurity of the private lives of 
waiters. Mr. Lucas gives his readers the flattering impres- 
sion that they have only to walk out casually on their 
Saturday afternoons to find strange, new aspects of London, 
London from the Monument, and the boys bathing in 
Victoria Park, E., new and curious aspects of the most 
ordinary people and things. They equally might have 
found out that the Albert Memorial is not so ugly and 
objectionable as it is commonly held to be; they, too, 





might have discovered in a country churchyard the tomb of 
a man with the name of Paradine Ebb; they also might 
have made those sound but daring speculations on the 
traditional tone of epitaphs. They, too, they are sure, have 
long cherished in their hearts the kindly philosophy of life 
at which Mr. Lucas, in a casual sentence, occasionally per- 
mits them to glance. They, too, in common with all civi- 
lised men, imagine that they can say amusing and profound 
things about the telephone, if they are dumb on all other 
subjects; and Mr. Lucas confirms this belief, for does he 
not say in his urbane and simple manner exactly what they 
would have said themselves? Does he not at least make 
public the unique and secret joy of ringing up from a call- 
office and not being asked to pay? In brief, Mr. Lucas 
in this book exercises his old power, first by making it all 
seem so easy, and secondly by putting the world in so close 
a sympathy with himself. It is like a conversation with a 
very pleasant man. 


THE GENIUS OF THE MARNE 


The Genius of the Marne. A Play in Three Scenes. By 
Joun L. BatpEerston. Nicholas L. Brown, New York. 


$1.00 net. 

Mr, George Moore, in his introduction to The Genius 
of the Marne writes, “Is a man the springhead and source 
of his ideas, or are they transmitted to him.” In the play 
itself one of the characters says, ‘‘ Now you ask me something 
harder, to explain the miracle of Inspiration.” 

Mr. Balderston has taken this, the fascination of genius 
and its absorbing mystery, for his idea and, weaving a 
subtle web round the unanswerable question, has created 
and evolved his own theory in a work of art. 

For his framework on which to weave his web he has 
chosen the miracle of Joffre’s victory and the Inspiration 
which comes to the tired soldier on whose brain rested the 
fortunes of Europe. 

Quoting again the introduction, he ‘ would seem to think 
that a man of genius is but the mouthpiece of a voice 
speaking from beyond,” and his introduction of this voice 
is the dramatic moment of his play, a moment which is a 
climax of extraordinary skill and artistry. 

The General is exhausted with the incessant strain of 
fighting against odds and continued defeat: his staff, 
worn and nervous, are quarrelling amongst themselves and 
divided in opinion and counsel. The British report pene- 
tration of enemy cavalry between them and the French. 
The flood of attack is rising every hour, and catastrophe is 
imminent. A decision must be made and-the General is 
too weary to make it, and he goes to bed for three hours, 
while his staff tear their hair at his vacillations. He is 
disturbed in his sleep by an intruder. 

‘“* Who’s there, I say?” he shouts, and a voice answers: 

** A Soldier of France.” 

* Your rank?” 

(After a moment’s pause) “ Corporal.” 

“Your business here ? ” 

“'To save the Army.” 

“Where are you from?” 
Les Invalides.” 

And thus in this moment of wonderful drama the shade 
of the greatest of all soldiers returns to save France. The 
apparition points out the weakness in Von Kluck’s man- 
ceuvres, shows his inevitable tendency to drift apart from 
Von Buelow on his left and the inevitable flank march to 
rectify that drift. 

He dictates the plan of action which is to pin him down 
with a flank attack, while the centre hurls back the Prussian 
Guard on the marshes of St. Gond. “ Eighteen-fourteen— 
the marshes of St. Gond—is that little piece of work still 


“ 


remembered ? ” 
“Your masterpiece, sire.”’ 
‘** Gave old Bliicher a hiding, eh? ” 
Then the apparition fades, and the feverish staff-officers 
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NATIONALIZATION 
orion, Abe’ 


HE theorists ¢#zzk that Nationalization would benefit 
the country. They ¢hzné it would work smoothly. 
They ¢henk it would increase the output of coal. They 
are most anxious to discover whether their theories are 
correct. Let them start by Nationalizing their own 
properties and effects and seeing what happens. 


We cannot afford to ruin 
Britain in order to prove 
that a Fabian may be a fool. 


HILST Theorists Think, the Public Awows that the profits of all 
private enterprises taken over by the State have automatically 
become losses. 


The Coal Industry, directed by men who have devoted their lives to 
its process, is a great national asset. It imposes no responsibility upon 
the taxpayer, but by its enormous contributions to the sum of taxation 
materially lifts the burden from the professional, the middle, and the 
poorer classes. 


Nationalized Mines would within a few years become a liability, 
as every other nationalized service has done. Nationalization means that 
the mines would be everybody’s business, and everybody's business is 
nobody’s business, and the cost of production and the price of coal 
would inevitably rise. 

The Theorists say that if the Mines and other Industries are 
nationalized, the profits of those concerns will be turned over to the State. 


But what guarantee will they give to 
the Public that there will be any profits ? 


HE Coal Owners (the Investing British Public) have nothing to hide. 
They are prepared to give every publicity to their accounts and 
to share with the miners the fair profits of their business. 


That is as just an offer as any Industry has ever made. They 
demand in the interests of the Nation that they should control their 
own business like everyone else. Under their expert direction output 
will increase and prices will be reduced. 


Under expert control the consumer benefits; under 


NATIONALIZATION 
a Phe Consume, figs” 
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are overwhelmed with surprise at the General’s crisp orders 
and clear-cut plans, though they misunderstand and dis- 
approve as energetically as before. But the offensive is 
ordered, and the Sixth Army moves out to attack Von 
Kluck, and France is saved. The play closes on Joffre’s 
words to his officers, “‘ We owe everything we know of war 
to the Great Captain, Comrades. Vive l’Empereur!” 
and they echo the cry “ Vive ’Empereur!” as they go 
out. 

It is thus that Mr. Balderston presents his answer to the 
question formulated by Mr. Moore, and clothes his theory. 

And in addition to being a theorist and an artist—for 
The Genius of the Marne is very high dramatic art—he is 
clearly a skilful and penetrating student of the science of 
war. 

Viewed from no other standpoint than that of a military 
text-book, this play throws more light on the obscure and 
complicated manceuvres of that extraordinary battle than 
all the outpourings of the smoking-room soldiers who have 
assisted not a little to create that obscurity and complication, 

As a stylist, Mr. Balderston is lucid and compact, straight- 
forward without slang, dramatic without sentimentality. 
The only possible criticism is that the rhythm is inclined 
to drift occasionally on to the dangerous rock of blank verse, 
particularly in the Second Act. 

When a great man dies and joins those other great men 
who “bow gravely across the ages to one another,” among 
the country-folk a tradition is often passed down that 
some day he will return again to lead them to victory. 
So it is altogether fitting that men should have thought that 
Napoleon was watching the marshes of St. Gond in 1914, 
and the hills and valleys around Brienne and La Fére, 
standing again, the Genius of the Marne, on the fields of 
his great victories. 


A NEW LIFE OF HENRY V. 


Henry V. By R. B. Mowat. Constable. 10s. 6d. net. 

Shakespeare’s two studies of Henry V. are prima facie 
evidence that there is material worth studying in his reign, 
and there would seem to be room for a biography based 
on modern research. Mr. Mowat’s life is accurate, well 
documented, well printed and reasonably well illustrated. 
It is true that the illustrations are remarkable rather for 
quantity than quality. The three portraits of Henry V. 
in Queen’s College, in the National Portrait Gallery and in 
Eton College, are in fact only one portrait. We learn 
nothing from the Queen’s College or the National Portrait 
Gallery pictures which cannot be got from.the Eton College 
one, which is obviously the most primitive of the three. 
One has only to look at the hands, which are arranged in 
precisely the same way in each portrait, to see at once 
that the painters of two of them did not go to the original 
as their model. Still, one could have forgiven Mr. Mowat 
for reminding us from time to time in the course of his 
book of the appearance of his hero, if it were not for the 
fact that the suspicion of unimaginative padding which 
one gets from the illustrations is confirmed by a study of 
the book. If one is going to produce from Oxford a half- 
guinea book about one of the traditional heroes of national 
history, one ought surely to make something more of it 
than does Mr. Mowat. The mere fact that Henry’s French 
War began at Harfleur within a few miles of Le Havre, 
that he marched across Normandy and fought a great 
battle on the borders of Artois, that Agincourt is at the 
apex of an equilateral triangle, the base of which lies be- 
tween Abbeville and Arras, would surely, one would have 
thought, have given Mr. Mowat an opportunity to make 
Henry V. live again. 

Mr. Mowat follows with docile appreciation the account 
of the battle in the Gesta Henrici Quinti, which is certainly, 
considering it is written by a chaplain, a reasonably vivid 
account. ‘‘ At Maisoncelles we had a very few houses 





and gardens and orchards for our rest, and rain in abundance 
almost the whole night. We should not have known how 
to go to the village but that in the dark we could see the 
white surface of the road.” When the troops left the 
village the worthy chaplain sat among the baggage or a 
horse, engaged in prayer, but also, we are told, able to 
watch the course of events. This sort of thing makes 
one trust the chaplain, but we were not quite so sure of 
Mr. Mowat. ‘“ That night Henry hung a soldier who had 
stolen from a church a golden cup in which the Sacrament 
was kept. However dangerous was the situation of the 
King, he would allow no licence among his men.” As if 
every good officer since wars began had not known that 
danger implies discipline. 

The same suspicion of padding seems to us to mar the 
treatment of the character of Henry. This is how Mr. 
Mowat tackles the subject of ‘“ what remains in history 
of the first Henry, the brawler of Eastcheap.” : 

“There are really five points to be dealt with under 
this question. The first point to be decided is this: Is 
the prince known to have frequented the Boar’s Head tavern 
in Eastcheap, or any such place, and to have lain in wait 
for his own receivers, or otherwise to have played the 
highwayman’? The second point is: Did the prince 
associate with low companions? ‘The third: Had he any 
spirit of rivalry with regard to Hotspur? The fourth: 
Was he ever brought up before a magistrate? The fifth: 
Had he as prince any dissensions with his father ? ” 

Whatever one may do in the lecture room, is it possible 
in real life to be as meticulous as this? And if the returned 
soldier is being taught history at Oxford on these lines, 
what, one wonders, does he make of it? ‘‘ Not a burden 
on the memory, but an illumination of the soul” is Lord 
Acton’s definition of the object of historical study. But 
there is not much illumination of the soul to be got out 
of Mr. Mowat’s book. 


HAROLD GILMAN 


Harold Gilman. An appreciation by Wynvuam Lewis 
and Louis F. FeErcusson, with 30 reproductions. 
Chatto and Windus. £1 Is. 

It is a tribute to the charm of the late Harold Gilman 
as a man that two such different prefaces should be written 
in praise of him as those of Mr. Wyndham Lewis and Mr. 
Fergusson. Mr. Wyndham Lewis is obviously writing 
in spite of lack of sympathy with the aims of Gilman's 
art and of that of the painters upon whom Gilman modelled 
himself, such as Van Gogh, Vuillard, Signac. Even Mr. 
Lewis’s “relish and liking,” as he puts it, for Gilman’s 
character are slightly tinged with satirical interest. 

Mr. Fergusson is in much greater sympathy with his 
subject, and he shows Gilman’s interest in the technical 
methods of painting. He defines the keynotes of Gilman’s 
“‘neo-realism ” as being personal research, love of the medium 
and objective transposition of nature. This, however, 
might apply to most painters other than the abstractionists, 
and one rather fights shy of the term “neo-realism” as of 
all “isms ” which seem to be introducing a new argument 
instead of a new inspiration. 

While Mr. Wyndham Lewis is inclined to criticise (between 
the lines) Gilman’s art for reasons with which we should 
disagree, his implied estimate is probably more correct 
than Mr. Fergusson’s. Gilman’s work is always worth 
studying, and will undoubtedly have to be taken into 
account by future historians of art, but it never shows 
the full freedom and spontaneity of the genius who has 
almost more to say than he has time or power ; it is always 
deliberately painted and carefully spaced out. 

The coloured frontispiece is well chosen, but it makes 
us wish that it had been possible to indicate also the fine 
clear colours of the other paintings reproduced in black 


and white. 
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The Lecturers and Subjects will be 
April 21st: Mr. 

Parties.” 
April 28th: 


May sth: 


Os. 6d. ; Back Balcony Stalls and Gallery, 
available) on April 7th. 


3s. 





BERNARD SHAW—*« Killed 


ABIAN SOCIETY : A Course of Three Lec- 

tures will be held at King’s Hall, King Street, 
Covent Garden, on Wednesdays, April 21st and 
28th, and May sth, 1920, at 8.30 p.m., on 


“WHY PEOPLE ARE VOTING LABOUR.” 


and Wounded Political 


sik LEO CHIOZZA MONEY (Parliamentary Labour Candi- 
date for Stockport)—* Making the Most of Brains.” 

Mr. HUGH DALTON, M.A.., (Parliamentary Labour Candidate 
for Cambridge)—“* A New Outlook on Foreign Policy.” 
Admission will be by Course ‘Ticket * Stalls, 12s. 6d. : Balcony Stalls, Ground Floor and Front Gallery, 


Tickets for Single Lectures 5s., 2s. 6d., Is. allotted (if 


___ Application for tickets should be made to the Secretary, Fabian Society, 25, Tothill Street, London, 
5.W.1. Full syllabus will be sent on application. 






































‘The Sister of Literature-Tobacco 
Prof. Sir Walter Raleigh in theTimes" 









(F “The pipe, with solemn inter ing puff, $ 
+ Makes half a sentence‘at a Fime énough; 
The dosing sages drop the drowsy strain, £ 
: Then pouse, and puff and speakand : 
sy a COWPER. 


—_— 









PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS— 
White Label. Mild and Medium. 
10;" 1 
[- 
Per oz. Per oz. 


_JOWN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


Bra~ch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 



















ADVANCE IN :: 
SOCIAL HYGIENE 


The Board of Education's recently-issued Syllabus for 
Hygiene instruction in Training Colleges is a significant 
indication of the new movement towards a know edge of 
Social Hygiene, including Sex-enlightenment. Educationists 
and Reformers will welcome this changed attitude as helping 
to solve the difficult problem of Sex-Training and Sex- 
Education among the young, and the equipment of the 
Teacher for this task. The books named below deal with 
the subject in an honest spirit of scientific explanation and 
enquiry ; they will prove of interest to Teachers, Social 


Workers, and the General Public, and are essential for the 


new teaching. 
The prices of the following important books include postage and a copy of the 
improved “ Health and Efficiency Magazine.’ 
MATRIMONY : Its Obligations and Privileges. 

By Mona Barrp. Prefaced by the late Thomas 
Holmes. A remarkable exposition of the truth 3 
concerning marriage. A very necessary book.. /- 

MANHOOD : The Facts of Life Presented to Men. 

By CHARLES THompson. Preface by Rev. F. B. 3 / 

Meyer. Most highly endorsed .. os oe ” 


WOMANHOOD. 
By Mona Bairp. Prefaced by Dr. Mary Scharlieb. 
The true, beautiful meaning of Womanhood 3/ 
explained ee oe oe = 


ORIGIN AND NATURE OF SEX 
By Lapy Brount. Prefaced by Dr. C. de Lacy 2 
Evans and many others ‘ / - 


HOW TO LOVE: The Art of Courtship and 


e. 
By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. The way to true 
happiness is by understanding. This book gives 
that understanding os ee + 3/ ad 
SPECIAL OFFER.—The complete set of above books 12/6, post free, including a 
copy of “Health and Efficiency '’ Monthly Magazine. 
Send for one or all of these important books to-day to: 
HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD, Dept. 169, 19-21 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


The Voice of Lincoln, By R. M. Wanamaker. Allen and Unwin. 


12s. 6d. net. 
Tales Retailed of Celebrities and Others. By Sir WARREN HasTINGs 
D’Oyty. John Lane. 7s. 6d. net. 


The general idea about Abraham Lincoln used to be that he was 
aman who made a speech somewhere, about some people who had been 
killed. Then the Lyric, Hammersmith, upset that idea, and presented 
an entirely new one. It became difficult to dissociate him from 
Mr. Rea. R. M. Wanamaker in his book, The Voice of Lincoln, gives 
a more personal note. It seems, what we never knew, that Lincoln 
was a great humorist, and had a joke ready for everyone. It also 
seems, what we had never dared to hope, that Lincoln used to swear 
freely. In fact, he was a very different man than we had imagined. 
There is, of course, a good deal in the book which would only appeal 
to Americans, obscure “ decisions,” and “‘ Judges,” and “ senatorial 
elections,” and so on. The ramifications of the Constitution are beyond 
us, but there are probably people somewhere who understand them. 

Sir Warren Hastings D’Oyly has written a book, Tales Retailed 
of Celebrities and Others. A good many of these tales are Anglo-Indian 
and remind one of St. John Hankin’s retired major-general. V.C’s, 
pulling horses, and that ubiquitous “ feller I met in °89 at Cummer- 
bund, or was it °88?” are scattered promiscuously throughout. C. S. 
Calverley figures as superior to Horace, while at intervals Rajahs 
fire both barrels at once, and the Prince of Wales picks out the prettiest 
girl in the room. If these tales are retailed, they must cost next to 
nothing in the wholesale trade, otherwise there would be no profit to 
the retailer. 


The Meaning of Democracy. By Ivor J. C. Brown, B.A. R. Cobden 
Sanderson. és. net. 


In Mr. Brown’s view—and it is a view in which many will agree— 
our present plethora of books is likely to lead to a plethora of con- 
fusion ; what we need is not so much more information as more think- 
ing. His excuse for adding yet another book himself is that “ it is 
written with the sole purpose of eens Seat thought and 
criticism.” There is certainly nothing to which clear thinking more 
needs to be applied than the idea of democracy, and Mr. Brown's 
straightforward and lucid argument does much to clear away the fog 
of nonsense and cant in which our age has wrapped it. His definitions 
may not perhaps be quite so conclusive as one would wish, but the 
reader will at least feel at the end of the book that if he still does not 
quite know what democracy is, he does know a dozen things which it 
is not. The real value of Mr. Rrown’s work lies in his discussion of 
many of the elements of the democratic and the pseudo-democratic 
State—of public opinion, of second chambers and “ direct action,” of 
plutocrats and newspapers, of “* the never-ending audacity of elected 
persons ” and the sometimes greater audacity of non elected officials. 
He does quiet and businesslike execution among the “ idola theatri,” 
the false theories on equality and liberty and the rest, which rash 
philosophers have brought into political science. Most valuable of all, 
we think, is the empbasis which he puts on education and personal 
character as necessary guarantees of a genuine and successtul democracy. 
Without education, in the deepest sense, democracy will never aie 
begin uF — a high level of honesty and energy it will come speedily 
toa end. 


The New Germany. By Grorcr Younc. Constable. 8s. net. 


Mr. Young went to Berlin as a newspaper correspondent in January, 
1919, and for several months he followed the troubled course of German 
events from the inside. This book is the result of his observations. 
As a writer, and as a thinker, too, Mr. Young is curiously erratic. 
He can write and think extraordinarily well, and then, again, as these 
pages show, he can write and think extraordinarily badly. Yet, on the 
whole, the merits of this book far outweigh its defects. Mr. Young 
sy for us in very vivid pictures the struggle of the new Germany, 

rn in November, 1918, with the old Prussianism and Junkerism, 
which soon began to rise again from the ruins of their own making. 
His thesis is that in this ~~ between revolution and reaction 
practically every action of the Allies has made for the strengthening 
of reaction. In payne his thesis, and in supporting it by accounts 
of what he saw and heard, he adds considerably to our understanding 
of what has been, and is taking place in Germany. But though, no 
doubt, there is a large measure of truth in his interpretation of those 
events, Mr. Young is a little inclined to raise hares, and then let them 
run away with him. His judgments on the German Government, the 
Independents, and the Communists, must be received with caution, 
and the reader would be well advised to balance Mr. Young's view 
of German politics with, e.g., the very different view taken by so 
open-minded and intelligent an observer as Mr. Edwyn Bevan. 


The anaes Surrounded. By Dr. W. J. Leyps. Fisher Unwin. 
s. net. 

Dr. Leyds was intimately associated with Kruger and the Transvaal 
Government, and his book is of exceptional interest and value to 
the student of British Imperialisr: in South Africa. It is unn 
to say that he is bitterly anti-British. But nothing is quite so salutary 
for an Imperial race as to see its reflection in the eyes of its neighbours. 
In this volume Dr. Leyds tells the story of how the Boer attempt at 
expansion, particularly towards the East (in order to obtain access to a 
port), was again and again thwarted by the British Empire. The history 
of the relations between the Transvaal and ourselves with regard to 
Zululand, St. Lucia Bay, Bechuanaland, Swazieland, Matabeleland, and 
Mashonaland, are here told in considerable detail. There is little that 
our most ardent Imperialists could find to be proud of in these un- 


savoury, and often incompetent, proceedings. Particularly inte 

in view of recent developments is the last section of the book with its 
chapters on the Moffat Treaty, the Rudd-Rhodes and the Lippert 
concessions. The book is well documented. 


THE CITY 


HE Sheffield Corporation 6 per cent. Loan of 
£2,000,000 issued at par has been over-subscribed, 


which is an indication that there is a certain amount 

of money available for gilt-edged stocks, provided the terms 
are sufficiently attractive. There is, unfortunately, every 
reason to believe, however, that the supply will be more 
than equal to the demand, and for the remainder of the 
ear we are likely to see a stream of municipal issues, and 
it is doubtful if all our municipal authorities will be able 
to raise the money on a 6 per cent. basis. During the week, 

Jar Loan has been firmer, it having at one time reached 
£89 6s. 8d. While some shares—just now textiles are in 
favour again—continue to show rises, the general tendenc 
for industrial shares is downward, a circumstance of whic 
the wise investor, whose fancy has been taken by some stock 
at a price too high for his taste, might well take advantage. 
This applies particularly to ‘“ heavy” shares,—i.e., shares 
in large units. Shares of this description which have 
receded in price and are well worth buying are Indo-China 
Steam Navigation Company Deferred Ordinary at about 
£52, Royal Dutch Petroleum Ordinary at about £81 10s., 
and North British and Mercantile Insurance Ordinary at 
about £57 10s. All three should be good for a considerable 
rise in price, but in any case are worth holding as long-time 
investments. 

* * * 

Before the war it was not an uncommon thing for some 
“bucket shops” to send to people whose names were on 
their books as the result of inquiries or past dealings hun- 
dreds of telegrams recommending the purchase of a certain 
stock—their trouble and expense in this direction being, of 
course, purely philanthropic. A new and more insidious 

‘method appears to have been put into operation by some 
unknown person, a number of people having received tele- 
grams advising them to purchase immediately Palmarejos, 
that being the name of a Mexican mining share. These 
telegrams were unsigned, but in one case that has come under 
my notice the recipient assumed that the telegram had come 
from her stockbroker, which was probably the idea of the 
sender. I suppose it is not illegal for anybody to wire 
recommendations to anyone else, but if the practice were 
to spread it might become necessary to insist upon every 
message, as telegraphed, giving the name or telegraphic 
address of the sender. 

. * * 


We know that in the days of Martin Chuzzlewit American 
business announcements were of a flamboyant description, 
but it was not until I received from the United States a few 
days ago a richly illustrated folder advertising a motor car, 
the name of which had hitherto been unknown to me, that 
I realised that statements of the spread-eagle type were still 
possible, as witness the following extract from the said 
circular : 

America has emerged from the Great War more victorious than 
any conqueror ever could dream of being. For she comes out of 
the welter of war not only with the laurels of the victor, but with 
the glory of having battled unselfishly for no other objects than 
right and liberty. The end of America’s efforts in arms is the achieve- 
ment of the fullest measure of good-will that any nation can boast. 
Our Allies vie with one another in lauding America, and they are 
thankful not merely for military aid, for material help, but more 
for a new vision of the ideal relations of nations. Even in Germany 
there is talk of inviting the President of the United States to visit 
German soil. Surely this ao of America’s contribution 
to the well-being of the world suggests the policy on which American 
business men can found those commercial relations that all hope to 
see established with our world neighbours in the new era ope 
for above-board practi “*the square deal ’’—in both statec 
and commerce. bably no business men ever before had such a 
splendid asset on which to go into the marts of countries new and 
strange to them. Going in the right way, in the right spirit, their 
welcome is assured in advance. 


And then the circular goes on to tell us of the company’s 
a in nineteen different countries, and gives 
bold photographs of those same representatives, an illus- 


tration of the car itself being put in, apparently, as an after- 
thought. 


A. Emit Davies. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


CONSOLIDATED CAMBRIAN LIMITED 


The eighth ordinary general meeting of the shareholders of Con- 
solidated Cambrian, Ltd., was held at the Great Western Royal Hotel, 
Paddington, on Tuesdayl ast. Mr. Edward A. Mitchell Innes, K.C., 
Chairman of the Company, presided, and there was a full attendance 
of the Directors. The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said :— 

The kernel of the report is the recommendation of a 5 per cent. 
dividend, making 10 per cent. for the year on the ordinary shares, and 
of the carrying forward of £46,977 6s. 9d.—a little over half as much 
again as the sum carried forward last year. 

During the past year, pursuing the policy of the eventual replace- 
ment of the older collieries, the taking known as the Tower Collieries, 
lately owned by the Marquis of Bute, has been acquired. 

Since our last meeting, there have occurred several public events 
of great importance to the coal industry. On March 2oth, 1919, 
appeared the three reports of the members of the Coal Commission 
on hours and wages; and on June 2oth, their four reports on the 
ownership and control of minerals and mines. 

With regard to the former, the proposals for increased wages and 
reduced hours have come into operation, but the proposal for the limita- 
tion of coalowners’ profits to 1s. 2d. a ton of output has perished, as it 
deserved to perish, unwept and unhonoured. It was, in the view of 
coalowners and investors, a proposal unsound in principle, and calcu- 
lated, in its results, to cripple, if not destroy, the industry. This, 
however, was not, in itself, enough. What killed it was the refusal 
of the miners to accept it in satisfaction of their demands; still, 
whatever the cause, its death is a welcome fact. 

A Bill, containing alternative proposals, is now before Parliament. 
Broadly stated, without detail, this measure, to be known as the Coal 
Mines (Emergency) Act, 1920, provides that the Coal Control Agree- 
ment of 1918 shall be deemed to have ceased to have had effect as 
from April 1st, 1919. From that date all coal-mine profits are to 
be pooled. Out of this pool :— 

(1) The costs of the Coal Controller's Department are to be paid, 

though this clause has been deleted in Committee. 

(2) Each undertaking is to get its pre-war or percentage standard, 
the richer paying for the poorer, who have not attained their 
standard. 

(3) Of the balance remaining, 10 per cent. is to be divided among 
the undertakings: half of that 10 per cent. in proportion to 
output, and half in proportion to the amount contributed to 
the pool. 

Substituted standards are abolished; and pre-war or percentage 
standards are to be fixed in accordance with the Acts governing Excess 
Profits. The Act is to remain in operation till August 31st, 1920. 

Under these provisions, which are certainly better than the 1s. 2d. 
per ton proposal, profitable collieries will be less well off than under 
the Coal Control Agreement, which permitted the retention of their 
pre-war profits plus one-fifth. The position of a colliery, which has a 
substituted standard, will, of course, depend on the figure of the 
percentage as compared with the substituted standard. 

Turning to the Coal Commission Reports of June 2oth, I do not 
intend to attempt to deal at any length with the question of nationaliza- 
tion. It is impossible in the time at my disposal. But I commend to 
everyone interested in this question a close study of the speech of 
the Prime Minister in the House of Commons on February 11th of 
this year. Perhaps, however, I may be allowed to make one or two 
observations. 

By the elimination of private profit the principal motive for efficiency 
and economy is destroyed. That is the way men are made. You 
cannot change the basic facts of human nature by Act of Parliament. 
Further, the loss so incurred will be made good by the Government 
out of the taxpayers’ pockets. This is nothing less than a premium 
on waste and extravagance. Under private enterprise, efficiency and 
economy are secured by the fact that the loss is personal, and falls 
upon the shareholders, to whom the directors are responsible. 

Bureaucratic management has always been cumbrous, expensive, 
and inefficient. The only alternative to bureaucratic management 
put forward by the Labour Party is management by the miners them- 
selves—in other words, the domination of the community by a section. 
That is the path of Syndicalism. If I am told that I should have 
more confidence in the common-sense of the miners and their spirit 
of public service, I answer that if only sinister counsels are absent, I 
have that confidence. But it has been found ible for what I 
believe to be a comparatively small number of f atical extremists, 
in the teeth of the advice of their wisest leaders, to infect their official 
organisations with the poison of ‘‘ direct action *’—a form of sectional 
tyranny which is inconsistent with personal liberty, or indeed, with 
ordered government. This is the ‘ class war’ of Karl Marx, now in 
operation in Russia, where it has destroyed society from top to bottom, 
and is erecting upon the ruins a grinding conscription of Labour such 
as the world has never seen. 

It may be Possible to devise, compatibly with the freedom of com- 
mercial enterprise, some form of joint arrangement, in which consumers, 


miners, and coalowners alike may bear a part. But some change of 
Spirit is a condition of success for any such experiment. 

he Government has promised a Bill providing for the acquisition 

of minerals by the nation, on a basis of fair compensation to the owners. 

means a revolution in the common law of this country. I frankly 

Fo aye that many arguments against the nationalization of mines 

not apply in the case of minerals. But it should be observed 

that this Proposal, while solving no industrial difficulty, affords the 

extreme nationalization party opportunity of pressure in the direction 

of their demands : and that Mr. Smillie, Mr. Hodges, and Mr. Herbert 


Smith, differing from the other members of the Commission, demand 


the confiscation of royalties, while allowing ‘‘ compassionate allow- 
ances "’ in the case ‘‘ of small royalty owners.” 

The Chairman, at the conclusion, moved the adoption of the Directors’ 
report and statement of accounts, together with the Auditors’ report 
for the twelve months ending December 31st, 1919. Mr. T. J. 
Callaghan, in seconding the resolution, said it was largely due to the 
action taken by the Consolidated Cambrian, Ltd., against what was 
known as the one and two-penny proposal, that it had been withdrawn. 
The motion was carried unanimously. The Chairman then moved, 
and Lady Rhondda seconded, that a dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum on the Preference Shares for the half-year ended 
31st December last, and a Dividend of 5 per cent. on the Ordinary 
Shares (making 10 per cent. for the year) less income-tax, absorbing 
£50,028 4s. 5d., be paid, and the balance amounting to £46,977 6s. od. 
carried forward. This was carried. Sir Leonard Llewellyn and 
Mr. H. Seymour Berry, the retiring Directors, were unanimously 
re-elected. On the motion of Mr. A. E. Harrison, Messrs. J ames Fraser 
and Sons were re-elected Auditors to the Company. The Chairman 
moved, Sir Edward Llewellyn seconded, and it was unanimously agreed 
to increase the number of Directors from seven to eight. Whereupon 
the Chairman moved the election of Mr. D. R. Llewellyn. This was 
seconded by Major F. S. Cartwright, and carried unanimously. A vote 
of thanks to the staff proposed by the Chairman was adopted, and the 
proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 
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to the sole proprietors and manufacturers, 


WILLIAM BAKER & Co., Ld., 


THE BROAD STREET, OXFORD, 
(Established over 100 years.) 
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SPEAKING SIMPLIFIED 


Are you satisfied afterwards that you have said just what meant to 
ony, oF Go 790 ot nce that feeling of doubt that you any bave failed to 
GRIP and CONVINCE your hearers ? 


“SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES,” 
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= A Mental Efficiency Course and 
= Method for Extempore Speaking, 
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no cashie® mene ethers $0 ovssceme their difficulties and will enable you 
to develop FLUENCY of 
so that you will speak 


notes. 
The course is conducted personally by one who has trained many prominent 
public including . lect busi men, 

It is very quickly studied. Benefit is derived immediately and the fee 
moderate, One student writes :— 

“ For the first time I have delivered a discourse without the help of @ single 
note, a - Rf- FL F —,- No one who thoroughly 
studies your method can fail to speak without nctes,” 

Write to-day for FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET which tells you 
what others say about it. 

Ful particulars from Rev. T. H. STAN/I EY, M.A. (Desk S.), 

“Wharfedale Mount,” Belle Vue, ILKLEY, Yorks. 
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| ASK FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
LIST OF 150 LICENSED INNS 
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REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
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ASSOCIATION, LIMITED, 
193 Regent Street, London, W. |. 
TAKE £1 SHARES, or 6°. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


pe ft tees EA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, S.W.1r1. 
Principal :—R. H. PICKARD, F.R.S. 
DEPARTMENT OF HYGIENE AND PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Head of the Department:—Miss Hicpa Bipevevx. 

Recognised Courses of Training (one or two years) for Health Visitors, Infant 
and Child Welfare Workers, Sanitary Inspectors, Teachers of Hygiene, and Meat and 
Food Inspectors. Preparatory Courses for Nurses. Courses commence in September, 
January and April. For particulars of Fees, Scholarships, Hostels and Curricula 


apply to the Secretary. 
EUROPEAN FAMINE. 
How TO RESTORE PROSPERITY 
MASS MEETING. QUEEN’S HALL 
(Sole Lessees: Chappell & Co.). 
FRIDAY, MARCH igth, at 8 p.m. 
SPEAKERS, 
LORD PARMOOR (Chair). 
LORD BUCKMASTER (engagements permitting). 
Sir GEORGE PAISH (lately returned from America), 
Rt. Hon, J. R, CLYNES. 
Mr, BEN SPOOR, M.P. 
Miss PICTON TURBERVILL, 0.B.E. 
Admission Free by Ticket, Reserved Seats, 5s., 2s. 6d. Unreserved, 1s. From 


Queen's nt or a ey Secretary, Fight the Famine Council, Premier House, Southampton 
Row, W.C. : Museum 4594. Doors open 7.30. 








GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 


RAINING FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of Education). 
Preparation for work in Continuation Schools(a) for factory and town worker: : 

(b) for farm and rural workers. 

Board of Education Grants for graduates and experienced teachers and for 
certificated teachers for third year training. 

Apply for particulars as to residence, grants, fees, &c., to THe Secretary, 11 
Tavistock Square, W.C, 1. _ 

Public Lecture (Free), Tuesday, March 16th, 5.15 p.m. The Work of our 
by Miss G. Heaton, Educational Supervisor, Messrs. 





Continuation School.’ 
Harrods, Ltd 


Two Lectures on “THE ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF 

THE PEACE TREATY,” by W. E. ARNOLD FORSTER. 
Fridays, March roth and 26th, at 8 p.m., Mortimer Hall, Mortimer 
Street, W. Tickets for each Lecture, 2s., from ORGANISER, Women’s 
International League, 14 Bedford Row, W.C.1. Tel.: Holborn 5498, 








ENRY GEORGE CLUB.—The public are invited to a Meeting 
to be held in the Lincolnshire Room, National Liberal Club, Victoria Street, 
S.W. 1, on Monday, 15th March, at 8 p.m. J. Dundas White, LL.D., on 

“Some Fundamental Features of Land Values Taxation,'’ Discussion. 


REE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT towards World Religion and 

World Brotherhood, Steinway Hall, Lower Seymour Street, W. Sunday, 11 a.m., 

Dr. Walter Walsh: Platform review of Mr. Edward Carpenter's ** Pagan and 
Christian Creeds." 








) hg ~ LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
pa nent Coursgs in Arts, Science, Mepicing, and Encinegrine for Men 

Women. Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students. — Pro- 
spectus i free from ReGIsTRAR. 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
weet EERSSROTOM. Py he nays | for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 


William Mather, Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. ty M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships ond Loan Fund apply to the Principal. ules Lawasuce. 

HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the re- 
spiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature's secret of vitality, and key to 
open-air Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption. Breathing becomes copious 
and easy, the voice full, and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated 
without need for operations. Delicate children improve quickly,—Mr. ARTHUR 
Lovett, 94 Park Street, London, W. 1. 





SCHOOLS. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymfastics. The Course of training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &o. 
Fees, £140 per annum.—For prospectus apply Secretary. 


M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CHAmBers, Gon. College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth i ‘the child for the good of the com- 
munity ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing, 
and H Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The — = be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced W. in Music or Art, 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, pe ~ Lap 4 iad all such subjects 
as should be part of every girl's education, } L— Gerrard's Cross is 
300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. ouse is * delightfully situated in its 
own grounds of 15 acres. 








T= LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 15 &1 17 7 Finchley Road, N.W.8 
opened two years ago as an gepetiment, to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCA- 
TION on NATURA L LINES. Open-air classes, Eurhythmics, Dancing, Musio 
Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, Modelling, History of Art, Gardening, 
Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken who do some share of the 
service of the house. Co-education till 13. Girls remain till18. A well-known Master 
is now joining the staff. Vacancies for boys. 
incipals; The Misses MANVILLE and Mrs. C. H. NicsoLts. 





7. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON. late Scholar of New. 
bam College ‘ ‘Historical Tripos) and of the Maris Grey * Training College. 

UNIOR CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL, NORTHCOTE, 
WESTBURY-ON-TRYM, BRISTOL. 

Head of Girls’ Boarding House: Miss Miles (Member of the College of Nursing), 
Head of Boys’ Boarding House: H. Lyn Harris, B.A., LL.B. (Camb.) 
Headmistress: Beatrice M. Baker, B.A. 

Full particulars on application to the Secretary, Badminton House, Clifton, Bristol 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 


Prospectus on application to Miss F. M. S. BATCHELOR 
Term ends April 13th. Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


ONDON FINISHING SCHOOL for girls, over 15, to be opened in 
May, in i! locality, by the Misses Neumann (late Principals of St. Mar. 
garet's School, Harrow). Special oo for French and German— 

Present address: 15 Windermere Avenue, N.W. 6. : 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of Eduea- 
tion—free development as individuals and as of the g 1 community, 

Independent study ; special attention to health and physical | development. Pupils pre- 
pared for the Lee pag aay Full Domestic course for senior pupils and externa) 
tudents. Pr Is : Miss Tueopora Crark and Miss K. M. Extis. 


——$—=———}. 7 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


RGANISING SECRET ARY & LECTURER, with ten years’ 
experience of social, political and publicity work, seeks full or half time post— 
experimental campaigns congenial. — 570, New STATESMAN Office, 

10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 





























Ne BRITISH MUSEUM, two furnished rooms, in home of 
« residential chambers. Suitable one lady. References, Moderate terms— 
Apply S., “* Marcotte,"’ Eastern Esplanade, Broadstairs. 





WO LADIES would like to hear of another (at business all day) 
to share flat. Central London —Write to Box $71, Naw Stratesman Office, 10 
Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 7 








ECHSTEIN Overstrung Upright Grand for sale, Sheraton case; 
excellent condition, perfect tone and touch. Write, making offer, to Box 568, 
Tue New Sratesman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2 








rl REBETHERICK, N. CORNWALL.—Comfortable semi-detached 

House to be let furnished til) August. 5 min. sea, and fine golf links. Accom. 

® modation for 8. Batb, h.and c. Moderate terms.—Apply 48 Polsloe Road, 
xeter. 


ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE. Nice, con- 
venient situation in the best locality. Tennis.—Mrs. Rocgrs, (diploma for 
cookery), 2 Jevington Gardens. 


OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. 
—-Mactuusian Leacus, 48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W. 1. 








Post free 2d, 





OTTAGE on S. Devon Coast living rocem, 2 bedrooms, scullery 
to let furnished for summer.—Apply Fark, 7 Sion Hill, Clifton, Bristol. 





LADY would be very  guetebal to any reader who _— supply 

her with the address of a good moderate Boarding House in Seville (Spain) 

or with the name of any Spanish lady in Seville willing to take a paying guest. 

—Box 567, New STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 








ANTED, AT ONCE, experienced Joiner or Cabinet-maker in 
country shop No machinery; best work only in English oak. Exceptional 
opportunity, and a permanency for the right man.—G. H Lupton, Froafield, 

Petersfield. 








ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 





General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Twelve Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Fourteen Guineas. Prospectuses Sixteen Guineas. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 





The yearly subscription to THE NEw STATESMAN, 
is 26s. 


inland, 


including all Supplements and postage, 
inland, 30s. half-yearly, 15s. 
16s. 6d. foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions should 
be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 


abroad ; 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


NEW BOOKS =sstcsed “is conversation, con 
HB. SAXTON, KING ST., NOTTS = 


ROSSETTI BOOKS. 
SIR E. J. POYNTER’S ART LIBRARY. 

“ Messrs, Sotheran & Co. have just issued a substantial catalogue of secondhand 
books, which comprises the fine art library of the late Sir Edward J. Poynter, P.R.A. 
and a selection from the library of the late W. M. Rossetti, some of which belonged to 
his sister, Christina Rossetti. Nearly all the Rossetti books have associations which 
render them specially attractive to the collector.”—Times, March 1st, 

Post free from Henry SOTHERAN & CO., 43 Piccadilly, W. 1, or 140 Strand, W.C. 2. 














RESTORATION TRACTS AND BROADSIDES. 


a aap a catalogue a large collection of tracts and 
of Monmouth, Lord Shaftesbury, Sir Roger 

Godfrey, Titus Oates, Edward FitzHarris, etc., 

ues of the last quarter of the seven- 
. and A. E. Dopett, 77 Charing Cross 


——— det Sr Edmund B B 
illustrative of the Religious and Po — 
teenth century. wis ree on application.— 
Road. London, W C.2, 

OOKS. —Bryan’s s Dictionary of Painters, 5 vols., 47 10s. 
Goldsmith's Works, Edit. de Luxe, 10 vols., £4 10s.; 
£7 10s. ; Balzac’s Works, _ Bechings, 


Oliver 


orse: Its Treatment in Health and Disease, 9 vols., £4 108 ¥} 





din’s Bi Madness. ‘8 
Donnelly’s Atlantis, the Antediluvian World, 1ls.; Mete 
Wi Art, folio, 1879, £3 38.; N 
150 35s.; Patrick MacGill’s Songs of a Navvy, ist Edit, 21s. ; 
Descent of the Sun, 1903; An Essence of the Dusk, 1906, es Binber 
Queene, illus., ~ - Dent, 1897, a 





BOOKS! 


Over 1,000,000 volumes on every conceivable subject, and for all 
Exams.; second-hand, at half-prices; new, at best prices; cata- 
logue 462 free. One of the finest stocks of Rare Books and First 
Editions. State wants. Books bought. W. & G. FOYLE, LTD. 
121-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


OOKS.—Dict. of National Biography and oo 22 vols 
complete, £16 mp Tg my Letters, }. J Zevabe, 3 2 wee. vols., £5 10s. 
orks, Ash burton Edit., 


Diceot Works, Autheatic Edt, 2i vols, £6; ions Old Clock illus.. 30s. ; 
National 8 50 large col plates, £5 88. :'B ‘s Dict. of Painters, 5 mi Atkin! 
lab Posts 52 vols., £4 10s. ; inch, 100 vols., in 25, “0: Hazlitt’s 
Works,’ 16 vols., Bilt calf Scott’s Works, Novels, Poems, etc., 98 vols., £10; 
Works, f° vole és; Ruin’ Werks, 66 vob. £i5; ie de Mus 
vings, 10 vols. 1802 ; ‘Many other 
ia ‘tree HOLLAND. BROS. 21 John Bright 
Wanted, Ency. Brit., India Paper; ‘3 Works, 14 vols. 


ey and AUTOGRAPHS FOR SALE.—Catalogues of books 
all branches of literature, post free. Rare books and 
188 Peckham Rye, 








autographs bought.—R. ATKINSON, 
London. SE. 22. 


LITERARY AGENCY. 


ROXALD MASSEY, Literary AGENT. No reading fee charged. 

Good short stories required. 2,000-5,000 words. Novels ovate end Gastale foom stout 
80,000 words. bey ft -- J) yf uthors' MSS, 

typed.—RonaLp Masser, 23 Knightrider Street. Doctors’ Commons 


TYPEWRITING. 


PSEINONTALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 
e etc., accuratel d prom typewritte Short- 
hand-Typists provided. Meetings, = einem oupeeied _ 
MarsoroLitan TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel.: 














‘T SZEWRITING AND DUPLICATING.—Authors’ MSS., Plays, 
18 Cardigan Street, Cardify , accurately and promptly executed. — W. MILNER, 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly t b 
expertenced typist.—Mrs. BRooxze. 16 Buckingham Plone. Clif hee Boe yped 











UTHORS’ Mss. typed quickly and accurately at moderate 
ebarges.—Apply Miss ah 28 Taimabe Grove, ee . 





T YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Examination Papers, Letters, 
> Duplicating. eto.—J. Trimmer, 8 Moira Terrace, Cardiff. 





T YPewnitinc and FACSIMILE TYPEWRITING. High- grade 


work; speedy delivery. Write for price 
ws ow Ange BB yy prices. Erriciency TypEWR!TING SBRVICE, 
es 





YPEWRITING. All Branches. Dictation can be given at any 
London Wane On TwELL. 10 City Road, Finsbury Square, E,C.1. ‘Phone 





S. J. Phillips 





113 NEW BOND ‘ST., Wz 1. 


Old English Silver 


Old Foreign Silver 
of every country 


Fine Old Miniatures 
and Snuff Boxes 


Second-hand 88 

Pearls and Jewels 
C7, Collections or Single Articles bought or valued. 
TCelephone: Mayfair 626! and 6262. Telegrams: Euclase, Wesde, Londen. 


ie RNITURE for Cash 


The best Steck of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and 
Design. 

Wm.SPRIGGS & Co., Lid., 238-241 Tottenham Court Rd. W. 1. 

















You have probably insured your stele a adi to protect 
yourself against fire. Have you insured your life to protect 
your family against your early death ? 

INSURE YOUR LIFE and HOME with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


THE PEASANT SHOP | 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., » TEROBALD S$ ROAD, W.C. 
(Clese to thamptos Row.) 
Painted and Decorated ——-7 Hand Thrown Pottery, 
Plaited Felt Ru ugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 
** Thibal Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. 











H OLBORN EMPIRE. Holborn Tube Station. 
Lewis Casson and Bruce Winston's season of 
DAILY MATINEES, at 2.30. 
NEXT WEEK 
“TOM TROUBLE.’’ 
OTHER PLAYS IN PREPARATION. 


THE EXPANSION OF THE LABOUR MOVEMENT. 
A LECTURE by M. B. Reckrrt, in Kinasway L&cruRE 
Hai, Kingsway, W.C., on Tuurspay, Marcu 187TH, at 
8 p.m. Admission Is. Tickets at the Hall, or from | 


THe Nationa Guiips Leacur, 39 Cursitor Street, 
E.C+4. 


SECRETARIAL CAREERS. 


SECRETARIAL AND COMMERCIAL CAREERS. 


KENSINGTON COLLEGE, 
Bishop’s Road, Paddington. W. 2. 

(Director, Mr. JAMES MUNFORD, V.D., F.R.S.A., F.R.C.1.), 
supplies a modern and comprehensive Training for Private Secretaries, 
Cc ts and Accountants. It confers Diplomas in Secretarial 
Training. Actual ——. in Secretarial Work and responsible 
Office ovided in the —— Offices. 
Special Course “-r 4 cers. A Choice of Appointment is guaranteed 

Graduate. The College is Day, Residential and Postal. Founded 
in 1887. Prospectus will be sent gratis to any reader mentioning 
THe New STATESMAN. 








* 


TRAVEL. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
April 27th.—SPAIN, Burgos, Madrid, Granada, Seville, Algeciras, 
Ronda, Tangier, etc., etc. 30 days—120 gns. 
Arranged and accompanied from London back to London by Miss BISHOP, 


F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19, 
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The 


HAND OF MURDER 


is passing over 


ARMENIA 


Three-Fourths of the population already DEAD 


Force the Peace Conference to save the remainder. 


O-DAY there comes to Britain the ghastly cry of tens of 
thousands of men, women and children in deadly danger. 

These survivors of Turkish massacre and torment look to you, 
and to you alone. They are imploring you to save them from 
the condemned cell. Will you turn deaf ears? To-day is the 
opportunity. At this very moment the issue trembles in the 
balance at the Peace Conference. Will you reject this agonised 
plea of the innocent for reprieve from sentence of death? Shall 
England put on the Black Cap and condemn the remnant of a 
once prosperous race to death by torture ? 


MURDERS STILL CONTINUE. 


Only a few days ago the Marash horror became known. Here 
is the report of Mr. Crathern, a member of the American Mission, 
who describes what he actually saw with his own eyes, not last 
year, not during the War, but only a few days ago. 

**On the 25th January, 1920, scores of Armenian women 
and children at Marash were butchered by the Turks with 
knives and hatchets. A hundred were butchered in one 
house, After the men had been taken outside and shot, the 
women surrendered under promises of protection, but were 


betrayed."’ 
This, from the Times of March 6th, is a sober recital of fact 
by one who was there. The same eye-witness writes :—‘*' Surely 


no one in the outside world can realise the seriousness of our 
situation. - All the eighty girls in the Armenian Rescue 
Home were killed to-day (February 7th, 1920), the Turks 
afterwards firing the building. We had to watch without being 
able to raise a band in help.’’ 

A few weeks ago 30,000 people lived at Marash; to-day only 
8,000 remain. The rest have been murdered by the Turks, as 
hundreds of thousands of their fellow-countrymen and fellow- 
Christians have been murdered before them. Is this to go on? 
Will you pass by on the other side while a nation is being cruelly 
and barbarously stamped out of existence ? 


TURKISH POLICY OF EXTERMINATION, 

Turkish Policy towards the Armenians has always been a 
policy of slaughter. The Turks have always acted on the 
sinister maxim of Abdul Hamid: ‘‘ The way to get rid of the 
Armenian question is to get rid of the Armenians."’ The history 
of Turkish rule over Christians in Europe has ever been a history 
of continuous oppression and almost continuous outrage and 
massacre. The Powers protested from time to time, but they 
protested ineffectually. Diplomatic and financial intrigue in 





Europe proved stronger than the appeals of humanity and 
justice. Are they to prove stronger to-day ? 


THE MOST HIDEOUS CRIME IN HISTORY. 


Viscount Bryce, a writer distinguished for soberness of 
judgment, tells us that ‘‘ three-fourths or four-fifths of the whole 
nation has been wiped out, and there is no case in history . . . 
in which any crime so hideous and upon so large a scale has been 
recorded."’ 

‘*The Turks, as rulers,’’ writes Lord Bryce, ‘‘ have proved 
themselves to be savages. They are, moreover, irre.laimable 
savages. Their governing class . is cruel, perfidious, 
incapable of honest or efficient government, dead to all feelings 
of justice or humanity."’ 

The only way to stop this butchery is to stop Turkish rule 
over subject peoples. 

Can you in honour leave the Armenian who fought for you 
at the mercy of the Turk who fought against you—the Turk, 
whose alliance with Germany prolonged the war at the cost of 
thousands of British lives? 


WHAT MUST BE DONE. 


(1) Subject races must be delivered from Turkish rule. The 
Turk cannot rule subject races except by massacre. 

(2) All non-Turkish peoples must, so far as is practicable, enjoy 
self-government. 

(3) Adequate protection of minorities of all races and religions 
everywhere must be secured. 

Do not let dust be thrown in your eyes. Religious bigotry 
does not enter into this matter. No one wishes to destroy the 
Turk, or even to do any injustice to him. It is fully recognised 
that the Turks themselves have a perfect right to their own form 
of government, so long as their exercise of it does not involve the 
murder of innocent human beings. 

No sort of persecution of the Turks is intended. What is 
intended is that the Turk shall be prevented from pers cuting. 
Can any Englishman or Englishwoman, knowing what has 
happened, intend anything else? 

THE FRIENDS OF THE TURK. 

There are certain rings of international financiers—financiers of 
the lowest moral order—who are interested in maintaining 
Turkish rule, These people would barter men and women and 
children for gold. For their own sordid ends they are the friends 
of the Turk. 


Let the Voice of Britain be heard 





protesting against this iniquity. 





The issue is now in the balance at the Peace Conference. 


Are these unspeakable Turkish 


atrocities to continue or are they not? Are the Christian subject-peoples of Turkey to continue in the 
bondage of death and destruction, or are they to be libessted at last ? 


Act to-day. Form Committees—Hold M 


to it that everyone in your community 


is brought to realise the stakes of human life aad liberty that are at hazard—pass resolutions 
and write to your M.P. demanding that the Peace Conference shall free the Armenians and all 
other subject-peoples from'the blood-stained Turk. 


Get into touch with your M.P. at once and show him what the attitude of the People of 


Britain is on this question. 


Speakers and others requiring further information should read the special supplement which is being issued with 


“* Everyman,"’ obtainable at ail bookstalls on March 12th. 


The services of speakers and supplies of literature can be obtained on application to the British Armenia Committee, 


96, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
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